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appreciation 

IHE Governors of The Lawyers Club feel that they 
cannot let the occasion of the publication of this history 
of their organization from the pen of their beloved- 
President go by without including this sincere and well' 
deserved tribute, on behalf of the entire Club, to the 
character, high attainments and unceasing devoting to 
private and public duty of the man who founded the 
Club and who has presided so successfully over its des" 
tinies for thirtyfour consecutive years. 

The Club has been a part of William Allen Butler's 
life. His high ideals and broad constructive policies 
have permeated it and impelled it forward into the 
broad current of civic and national affairs, making The 
Lawyers Club a force to be reckoned with in American 
life and history. 

As V^ar President, his services not only to the Club 
but to the nation were of inestimable value, and he was 
one of the many to lay costly sacrifices upon the altar 
of freedom and democracy. 

There are no bounds to Mr. Butler's personal popw 
larity with the Club's members, by whom he is held in 
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the deepest respect for his legal attainments and high 
conceptions of his honorable profession. His personal 
charm and magnetism are unusual, and as a cluh'mate 
he has distinguished himself as a spea\er, conversation' 
alist and raconteur. A gentle humor and wit, at times 
shrewdly wise, withal tempered by a hroad culture and 
scholarship, tinges his private and public utterances — the 
leaven that either soothes or pungently stirs. 

William Allen Butler, in a word, is a typical repre- 
sentative of those great American families that are 
milestones in American solidity, progress and intellectw 
ality — in fact he belongs to the highest type of American. 

"William Allen Butler was born at 7<lew Tor\ City 
on July 14, 1853, son of William Allen and Mary R. 
(Marshall) Butler. His grandfather, of an old T^ew 
Tor\ family, was Benjamin Frankjin Butler who was 
Attorney-General of the United States in 1833 under 
the Administrations of General Jackson and also of 
Martin Van Buren, holding that portfolio until 1838. 
His most notable wor\ was the revision of the Statutes 
of Tslew Tor\ State, completed in 1830. 

His father, William Allen Butler, who was born at 
Albany in 1825, practiced law for over fifty years in 
J^ew Tor\ City, and occasionally turned his pen to 
poetry. He was the author of "7<iothing to Wear, 
An Episode in City Life," "Two Millions," "General 
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Average: A South Street Epilogue," and other delighp 
fully humorous satires. 

Mr. Butler was educated at Princeton College, where 
he was graduated with the A. B. degree. Class of '76. 
He then too\ the law course at Columbia College, T^ew 
Tor\, graduating with the LL. B. degree. Class of '78. 

The same year he was admitted to the bar. For some 
time he practiced law at Madison, V/isconsin, and has 
since been in continuous practice in the metropolis. His 
first law partnership was in his fathers firm of Butler, 
Stillman &" Hubbard, then in the firm of Butler, 
l^otman, Joline &' Mynderse, then in the firm of 
V\/^allace, Butler & Brown. The present firm is Butler, 
Wyckpff & Campbell. 

Mr. Butler and his brother Howard were responsible 
for the construction of the beautiful la\e at Princeton. 
They presented the project to Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
and were his agents in the construction of that unique 
gift to the University. Mr. Butler raised the money and 
built the first boathouse for Princeton in 1874, and has 
maintained his interest in the sport of rowing ever since. 
He had three sons in Princeton at one time. He is a mem' 
ber of the Graduate Advisory Council of the University. 

Mr. Butlers services, by reason of his prominence as 
a lawyer and citizen, as a director or trustee have been 
much sought, and at the present time he is on the boards 
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of the Employers' Liability Assurance Corporation, 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company, Brunswic\ Site 
Company, Trustee Seaman s Saving Ban\, Treasurer, 
Church Extension Committee Presbytery of 7<iew Tor\, 
and Manager, Presbyterian Hospital, 7<iew Tor\. 

Mr. Butler is also a member of the Association of 
the Bar of the City of 7<lew Tor\, Bar Association 
State of l^ew Tor\, American Bar Association, and 
the following societies and clubs: The American Fine 
Arts Society, Metropolitan Museum of Art, American 
Museum of T^atural History, Pilgrim Society, American 
Society of International Law, T^avy League, U. S., 
J^aval History Society, France- America Society, the 
University, Princeton, Metropolitan, Down Town, Met- 
ropolitan (Washington, D. C), J^assau, Ivy, Dial 
Lodge (Princeton) clubs, and The Lawyers Club of 
which he has been President since 1887. 

Mr. Butler was married in Ton\ers on October 1, 
1884, to Miss Louise Terry Collins, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Butler make their home in the metropolis. 

We /eel it due to Mr. Butler to preserve in this perma- 
nent way a record of his distinguished birth and career, 
and the undersigned, for the whole Club, hereby append 
their signatures to the foregoing in grateful acknowl- 
edgment of his continued eminent services to our Club. 
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History of The J^lppyers C^ub 

Sy William zAllen 'Butler 

rHE story of The Lawyers Club, from its origin to the 
present time, constitutes a record of signal importance 
in American public affairs. 

From its beginning the Club has been a rendezvous for 
many of our foremost citizens — men of the highest ability — 
and our guests from time to time have included many of the 
most distinguished citizens of Canada, Great Britain, France 
and other countries among our Allies. 

Many of the world's greatest thinkers have come to 
our beautifully appointed club-rooms to address our members 
and their guests on subjects of current and vital interest, 
and the speeches of these various speakers have been of the 
greatest value and stimulus. 

During the War our Club, with its many well-manned war- 
committees, shouldered its share of the nation's burden, and 
we can well say that we "have done the state some service." 

Beginning in a small way the founders of The Lawyers 
Club, as it grew in membership, have seen — and aided in — the 
broadening of its activities and influence until it became a liv- 
ing, vital force in the life of the metropolis and of the nation. 

In fact the Club today enjoys a national and international 
prestige of dignity and importance. It has become a forum 
of public issues. Our lunch-hour addresses have given to the 
Club a distinction in downtown metropolitan life. 

So, for these and other reasons, at the request of the 
Governors of The Lawyers Club I have prepared for them 
and the members the following story of the Club's inception 
and subsequent history. 
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History of 

Back in the '8o's I used to lunch at Cable's with 
my father, William Allen Butler. The restaurant, one block 
north of our present location, was on the other side of Broad- 
way. On going in there, one noon, I saw our office-boy climb 
down from a stool, and my respected father occupy that same 
stool to order a slice of roast beef. There was no vacant 
stool for me, so standing in line at the oyster counter, I had 
to content myself with one of those sandwiches of the genus 
warranted to stand on one's chest for a couple of hours. The 
incident set me thinking. Was there not some better way 
for the noon-day hour luncheon? 

The next morning, as I was walking down Broadway, 
I looked up at the Equitable Building, then in process of 
reconstruction. With my previous day's experience still 
fresh in my mind, an idea suddenly seized me, and instead of 
going to my office at No. in, next door to our present Club, 
I turned into the Equitable Building and went to the office 
of Mr. James W. Alexander, the Vice-President of the Equi- 
table, and a good friend of mine. I said to him : 

"Wouldn't it be possible for you to give me some rooms 
in this building for a club where lawyers could have a quiet 
hour at noon and a respectable and decent place to take 
their mid-day refreshments?" 

"That is entirely out of my line, Mr. Butler," he replied, 
"but I will take you to Mr. Samuel Borrowe, the Second 
Vice-President of this Company, and perhaps he will be 
interested in your idea." 

So Mr. Alexander introduced me to Mr. Borrowe, whom 
I had never met before, and that gentleman said: 
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"Young man, I am very busy; if you do not object to 
my signing these policies, you can talk." 

So I unfolded the scheme and, as a result of our conver- 
sation, I asked him if he would give me a written refusal, for 
one week, of certain rooms on the fifth floor of the building — 
a floor with high ceilings — for $15,000 a year. Mr. Borrowe 
took a little interest in my proposition, and finally replied: 
"Yes, I will give you that refusal." I asked him to write it 
down, so he wrote me a letter embodying the terms of our 
arrangement. 

My brother's office was directly opposite and I immedi- 
ately went there, and together we drew up an invitation to 
join in the new enterprise. We used principally the Record 
of the Bar Association, and sent out fifteen hundred letters. 
By the end of the week a trifle less than three hundred — in 
round numbers three hundred men — had accepted, each will- 
ing to subscribe $50 a year, making $15,000, which was the 
rate I had received from Mr. Borrowe for certain rooms, 
including a kitchen on the roof. Then I went to see Mr. 
Borrowe again. "I will take those rooms," I told him. Mr. 
Borrowe seemed very much surprised. "Why, do you really 
mean that?" I assured him in the affirmative and he jumped 
up, now impressed with the possibility of my plan. "I think 
we had better go up and see Mr. Hyde," he said. 

So we went upstairs and called upon Mr. Henry B. 
Hyde, the President of the Equitable. Mr. Hyde at once 
manifested interest in the idea. It especially appealed to 
him because for seven years he had been collecting a Law 
library with a view of inducing lawyers to come into his build- 
ing as tenants. The Law library at that time contained seven 
thousand volumes. 
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My Hyde immediately took charge of the matter, for it 
impressed him that it would be a good thing to have a very 
much larger number of lawyers, than were his tenants at that 
time, breaking bread in his building daily. 

Just at this point I want to say that, no matter what 
my idea had been, it would not have been worth five cents 
if Mr. Hyde had not grasped it, and with his magnificent and 
tremendous intellect had not seen that there was something 
that could be developed that would aid the great company 
of which he was a founder. 

Mr. Hyde was an extraordinary man. He was an en- 
thusiast for life insurance. He built up, by his great brain, 
a wonderful company which exemplified trusteeship for widows 
and orphans to a degree which I think has not been fully ap- 
preciated, and, up to that time, had not been accomplished 
by any one man. 

Almost at the outset of our conversation Mr. Hyde said: 
"This cannot be done by your constituency for $50 a year, 
you have got to have more room, you have got to have more 
kitchen space on the roof, you have got to have more of 
everything." 

"All right," I replied. "I will go back to my constitu- 
ency and see if they will come up ^25 apiece." I went back 
and they came up, of course, to $75. 

Then I informed Mr. Hyde and he said: "We must have 
much more space still, because this idea is going to grow. 
What do you suggest?" 

We had a number of conferences and I made various 
suggestions as to more space, but Mr. Hyde saw an obstacle 
in the matter of plans. He remarked: "I have great difficulty 
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in getting plans from architects. It takes me months." After 
a long talk a thought occurred to me: "I will get you a plan, 
Mr. Hyde, for this Club." 

We parted at about five o'clock. At half-past five I 
went to the office of Mr. Kimball, who built the building we 
now occupy, also the Trinity Building, the Life Insurance 
Building, the Potter Building, my house at Yonkers, and 
another building I was interested in at Yonkers. He had 
just put on his hat and was leaving his office. "Kimball," I 
said, "what will you charge to keep this office open all night?" 
He had five of his clerks. "One hundred dollars, Mr. Butler," 
he replied. "All right," I said, "that is a go." 

I had taken from Mr. Hyde the floor plans and we 
spread them out on the table. All night long we worked on 
those plans. At five o'clock in the morning I went to the 
Astor House and got a bath and breakfast. I came back to 
the Equitable Building and went into Mr. Hyde's room and 
took a nap on the sofa. He was a very early riser, a vigorous 
and energetic man, as many of you know — of course no man 
could have organized one of the greatest companies in this 
country who had not a super-brain. He soon came in, wak- 
ing me. 

"Have you been here all night?" he asked, smilingly. 

I said, "No, I have not been here all night, but I have 
been near here all night and here are the plans." Well, we 
rolled out the plans, covering a big table. "That is very satis- 
factory," he said. "I never had this experience before. We 
will build this up in great shape." 

And that was how The Lawyers Club started. 
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I want to repeat, though, that my idea would not have 
been worth anything without that tremendous brain behind it. 
I was merely an accidental unit responsible for the idea only, 
Mr. Hyde was the real creator. 

The men who helped me in the organization were Messrs. 
James W. Alexander, William A. Duer, John J. McCook and 
James McKeen. All of them have passed away. In addition 
there were Messrs. George C. Holt, William D. Guthrie, and 
my brother, Charles Henry Butler, who assisted me in a great 
many ways and most helpfully. 

The Down Town Lawyers Club, as we first called our 
organization, was incorporated on February 8, 1887. The 
signers of the certificate of incorporation were James McKeen, 
William D. Guthrie, John J. McCook, Charles Henry Butler, 
E. L. Montgomery, and myself. 

On the 2ist day of May, 1888, the name of the Club 
was changed to The Lawyers Club. 

My original constituency was 346. They came in on a 
$75 basis and have remained on that basis to today, when 
there are only of that number fifteen remaining. 

The ideals of the Governors at that time were, that we 
should give to the members of our profession a place where 
they could have a restful and quiet hour at noon to refresh 
themselves for the labors of the second half of the day. 

We were all practical men, the majority of them were 
Governors of the Union and other clubs and on the House 
Committees of those clubs. You may be surprised when I say 
that when we sat down to our first conference we decided that 
there were four things that were essential to the success of 
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a downtown club. There was only one other club that ante- 
dated us and that was the Down Town Association, but at 
that time the Down Town Association had several hundred 
members on its waiting list: fathers put down their children 
soon after they were born, in the hope that before they died 
they might become members of that club, so exclusive was it. 
So we went in for practical things and we decided that bread, 
butter, wine — ordinary white and red which was popular in 
those days — and coffee, were the real things that made the 
basis of a club luncheon table. 

A French chef was engaged at a large salary, and we 
loaded on him the entrees and everything else that the most 
critical taste could demand. For bread we had Hungarian 
flour, very expensive, imported from Hungary, three-quarters 
of that, and one-quarter of Pillsbury's XXXX. A strange 
thing happened. Mice from Brooklyn and the suburban 
counties. New Jersey and everywhere, rushed to our building 
to get a bite of Hungarian flour, which seemed to be very at- 
tractive to them. The management of the Club knew that, of 
course, without my saying it, so we encased a room in zinc — 
a room that was mice proof. Bread made of this mixture was 
very popular. It was like the best French aerated bread and, 
like Swiss cheese, you paid for the bubbles in it! 

Then we employed Darlington, who set aside fifty cows 
to supply us with butter. The butter was very fine which we 
used for cooking as well as for the table. 

In those days claret and white wine were the popular 
drinks. We had a committee appointed to test all wine to 
be bought for the Club. We imported from Paris and Bordeaux 
a large quantity. It was very satisfactory; and we were able 
to supply it to our members at very reasonable prices. Coffee 
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gave us the greatest trouble. We dismissed fifteen men, one 
after another, for failure to make coffee properly and we finally 
got one who knew how. You will all remember William, re- 
cently deceased, who served the coffee at our Club — he was 
our first server at The Downtown Club. We never dismissed 
William, because he knew when to stop serving the coffee and 
get a fresh supply. He served it well. His predecessors insisted 
on serving the dregs — which caused the complaints. 

The original constituency of the Club was 346 members 
of whom only fifteen are left. The growth of the Club is in- 
teresting. In May, 1887, the roster numbered 421. In Janu- 
ary, 1888, 453; in January 1889, 722; in November 1889, 826. 
After that it rose to 1400. 

The ladies were not overlooked in the club-rooms at 120 
Broadway. The first suggestion that they should be recognized 
came from Mrs. Butler and resulted in several rooms being 
set apart for the use of the ladies of the family and friends 
of any member. In the present club-rooms the same popular 
provision has been made for the entertainment of ladies and 
it is well patronized and greatly enjoyed. 

I want to say here a word about Mr. Samuel Borrowe. 
He was one of the original Governors of the Club, a man of 
most charming personality, one of the Governors and member 
of the House Committee of the Union Club, a gentleman whose 
taste in linen, in silver, in anything that pertained to what a 
gentleman would desire on the table was absolutely perfect. 

Mr. George B. Post, the famous architect, was responsible 
for many of the beautiful architectural effects in the Club. 

I secured some photographs of the old Club which are of 
course to come to us as a part of our memorabilia. The 
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Library of The Lawyers Club was of the greatest value to the 
lawyer members. It started with about seven thousand 
volumes and, at the time of the fire, totalled twenty-eight 
thousand volumes. As a member of the Library Committee I 
can state from personal knowledge that there was not any 
trash in that library, it was one of the three or four great law 
libraries in America. There was little in it that was obsolete. 
It was up-to-date in Federal and State reports, with a splendid 
collection of text-books on every subject. It was a veritable 
mine of legal wealth to the many lawyers who had the privilege 
of using it, and its loss in the conflagration was a great calamity. 

At times in the management of The Lawyers Club we 
ran against monetary conditions and at one time Mr. Hyde 
called me into conference and said that we were running 
behind about a thousand dollars a month and asked me to 
confer with the other Governors as to how that could be 
obviated. The Lawyers was a proprietary Club, and the 
Cafe Savarin supplied our foods. After conference it was 
decided that we should put a ten-cent charge on bread and 
butter. Now, gentlemen, you may be surprised as to what 
that would mean. That ten-cent charge immediately, on our 
then average attendance, which was about five hundred daily, 
resulted in an increment of from $950. to $1050. a month, and 
cut out any criticism that might possibly have been made on 
the management of the Club for supplying to its members 
something at a loss. 

Time does not allow enumerating matters that took 
place in the organization of a Club which acquired a world-wide 
reputation. Foreigners from abroad were immensely im- 
pressed with the beauty of the rooms. Many remarked that 
there was nothing like it in Europe. Organizations of various 
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kinds held their meetings there. Those who would not meet 
in each other's offices would meet on the neutral ground of The 
Lawyers Club, and we had carved in the oak, over one of the 
windows, Shakespeare's words from "The Taming of the 
Shrew": 

"Do as adversaries do in law, strive 
mightily, but eat and drink as friends." 

The club-rooms in the Equitable were the most sumptuous of 
any downtown club in any city in this country. 

I want to say a word in regard to Mr. George T. Wilson, 
who was secretary and treasurer and chairman of the House 
Committee of the Club from 1887 to 191 2. For all these years 
he was a very splendid factor, with his fine brain and his 
executive ability and his wonderful mixing power, in this Club. 
I don't know how many complaints poured in upon me, but I 
am, as you know, case-hardened and a very quiet and retiring 
man of very few words, but I will give you just one illustration 
of George's diplomacy. 

A member of the Club came to me and said the gravy on 
his roast beef was cold and it was a very serious thing and he 
wanted it investigated by the Board of Governors and the 
House Committee, etc . , etc . My policy is always to agree with 
the man who complains and I said, "Certainly, it is a terribly 
serious thing, and I will turn it right over to Mr. George T. 
Wilson, who is Chairman of the House Committee," which I 
did. George wrote him a letter saying that he was deeply 
mortified and that it should never happen again; that it was so 
serious that the waiter who had committed this mistake, (the 
roast beef had to be dropped from the roof when it was cooked 
one hundred and fifteen feet down to the Club), would have to 
be discharged as an awful example to any other waiter who ever 
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made such a mistake as having the gravy cold. He felt that 
this was necessary notwithstanding the fact that the waiter 
had been with us six years, had a splendid record, had a wife 
and eight children, but on account of the complaint he must go. 

Of course when that letter reached the gentleman he 
could not make tracks too quick for Mr. Wilson's office and 
mine and said, "For God's sake, don't dismiss that man and 
thereby injure his family," etc. ... "I feel that the 
Board of Governors and the House Committee have appreci- 
ated my complaint, and I wish to say that everything is sat- 
isfactory, and it is all right." 

That is only one of a thousand illustrations of the delight- 
ful, charming, hypnotizing way in which George dealt with 
various disagreeable things. One of the assets of my life was, 
that I could sidetrack not only cold roast-beef gravy but a 
thousand other troubles onto George. 

In looking over memorabilia on The Lawyers Club a few 
nights back I was much disturbed that it stopped at a certain 
point, but in a lucid interval I remembered that I had moved 
from Yonkers twenty-three years ago and that at that time 
probably all Year Books and everything of that kind that 
belonged to me had been destroyed, because it was useless for 
me to move them to New York; and when I got to New York 
and did not find any Lawyers Club Year Books I said to myself: 
"I have got a complete record at 120 Broadway," so I didn't 
think anything more about it until the fire, in 1912, and when 
the fire came of course I was devoid of records, which the 
president of any Club ought to have. 

In regard to my own relations to this Club, extending over 
34 years (I have taken the liberty of writing in a very personal 
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manner) , my primary desire was to give to the members of my 
profession — an exacting profession requiring long hours — a 
restful place where they could meet, and where they could bring 
their clients and where certain professional engagements could 
be met with the greatest ease and rest to themselves. In that 
respect I have had a great reward, because I know in thousands 
of instances that that has taken place. That, as one of my 
hopes and ambitions, has been fulfilled. 

On the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the Club I tendered 
my resignation with the expectation certainly that it would be 
accepted. It was not. On the Twenty-Ninth Anniversary 
of this Club I had a change of heart. It was a selfish idea. I 
wanted to go down in my record has having been president for 
thirty years. When that was accomplished the war came on. 
Years ago my grandfather, Captain Charles H. Marshall, had 
been the Civil War President of the Union League Club, and I 
confess that I did have a strong desire to be the War President 
of The Lawyers Club, because Mr. Choate had said, in one of 
his very last speeches, pointing to my grandfather's portrait, 
in the Union League Club: "He was a man who exercised a 
great influence for patriotism in the Civil War. I hope there 
will be many men who will exercise that same great patriotic 
influence in this war." 

My mother, when she read that speech in the paper, 
asked me to convey her appreciation to Mr. Choate. She was 
exceedingly pleased that he should remember the influence of her 
father in the Civil War. Mr. Choate then said to me: "It is up 
to you, Mr. Butler, to carry on, to the best of your ability, 
the patriotic principles of your grandfather in connection 
with The Lawyers Club." That was the last word he ever 
said to me. 
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I again accepted the Presidency, a position that I did 
not feel I was worthy of, and an office that many of the mem- 
bers of the Club could have filled vastly better than I. The 
principal reason that influenced me was that I had a family 
record which surely was an earnest of what the Butlers were 
doing in this war, and it was at this time I wrote the Cox letter, 
which set forth, as you all know, a very goodly representation 
on my side and on my wife's side and later confining the record 
to the grandchildren of my mother. There were nineteen, 
who were in the active service of their country whose names 
and military history were set forth on a Roll of Honor which 
I gave her on her ninetieth birthday, November 30, 1918. 
(See Cox correspondence.) 

The compensation for any work done has been repaid 
to me a thousand times in the friendships which I have made 
in the Club and at the Governors and Committee Meetings 
and I want to say, in the language of Chauncey M. Depew, 
that I have learned to put "friendship at the top of the assets 
of a lifetime." There is nothing better than that. It is some- 
thing that cannot be taken away from you by the change in 
political or other conditions and I want at this time to renew 
a confession that I made at one of our meetings when Mr. 
Stanchfield spoke of my relation to this Club, that in so far 
as it has been successful it is not due to me at all, but simply 
because I have had the ability to gather around me men of 
the most splendid intelligence in professional life, in judicial 
life, in commercial life, and, in the language of the poet: 

^^ Naught but the thread which binds 
these flowers together is my own." 

After the destruction of the club-rooms it was not only 
necessary to get new quarters if the Club was to continue its 
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existence, but also necessary to get some corporation who 
would finance the construction of new rooms. Some twenty 
propositions were made for new arrangements but none of 
them had the financial backing necessary to take care of the 
very large responsibihties incidental to a Club of one thou- 
sand members. The United States Realty and Improvement 
Company finally made a proposition and a Committee of which 
Hon. R. A. C. Smith, George T. Wilson and myself were the 
active members, agreed upon a contract with the said com- 
pany, resulting in the construction, at a very great expense 
and in a marvellously short space of time, of the present club- 
rooms. Too much cannot be said of the work of Messrs. 
Smith and Wilson in preserving The Lawyers Club from com- 
plete disintegration on account of the fire and consequent 
loss of a home. They were made Honorary Life Members of 
the Club by the Board of Governors as a mark of apprecia- 
tion for this service. 

This brings the history down to 191 2. On February 
loth, 1 91 2, a notice was sent out to the members of The 
Lawyers Club advising them that the Committee in charge of 
finding new quarters had concluded arrangements for the 
present club-rooms on the twentieth and twenty-first floors of 
115 Broadway, and asking members to signify their intention 
of continuing their membership by March 31st of that year. 
In response to this 820 resident and 223 non-resident mem- 
bers expressed a desire to continue their membership; so that, 
the rejuvenated organization started with a very satisfactory 
number. On September 20th the Governing Committee held 
its first meeting in the new club house. At the June meeting 
of the Governing Committee changes had been made in the 
by-laws and house rules of the old Club so as to bring the 
organization into harmony with its recreation. Subsequently, 
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the privileges of the Club were extended to Judges of the Fed- 
eral Courts within the Metropolitan District and to the Judges 
of the Supreme Court of the United States; privileges were also 
extended to the Judges of the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York, in the same territory, and the Judges of the Court 
of Appeals. Likewise, privileges were extended to the Surro- 
gates and to the State Officers and to other prominent persons. 

The Club was well launched and gave promise to provid- 
ing such accommodations as would satisfy its members, but 
we aspired to greater activities with a view to making the 
Club something more than it had hitherto been. 

It had been in its former home strictly a proprietary club 
from the date of its organization to the time of the fire. We 
desired to see the Club approximate more nearly to the char- 
acter of a club which would be a factor in moulding opinion 
upon important public questions. In order to have the sup- 
port of our members, we decided that the institution should 
be made more democratic. It was the unanimous sentiment 
of the Board of Governors that the Club, being preeminently 
a Lawyers Club, should exercise an influence which very prop- 
erly belonged to lawyers, and other members, who were in 
sympathy with them, in public affairs and particularly in the 
discussion of public questions by men who were eminently 
qualified. With that end in view, we increased the Board of 
Governors from twelve to fifteen and again to its present 
number of eighteen and elected members who would take an 
active part in the responsibilities of the Board. This in itself 
gave quite an impetus to the Club because of the contribution 
of ideas which these new members gave to the Board. 

In order to carry out the idea of the newly constituted 
Board to make the Club more democratic certain activities 
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were suggested. Mr. Robert C. Morris, who became Vice- 
President, in 1916, suggested the formation of committees of 
the members to take charge of some of the planned activities. 
He suggested that a Committee on Meetings and Speakers be 
formed whose function should be to arrange meetings of the 
Club on certain appointed Saturday afternoons during the 
winter at which persons who were public officials and those 
versed in Economic, Political and Educational subjects should 
be present to address the Club. This suggestion was carried 
out and brought this committee into being. The results of 
its activities are largely discussed in this history and it was one 
of the most important moves made for the purpose of creating 
a general interest in the Club. Another suggestion which Mr. 
Morris offered the Board was the creation of a Junior Mem- 
bership. The Board appointed a committee for this purpose 
on June ist, 1915, which worked most diligently investigating 
the records of young attorneys who had been admitted to the 
Bar less than five years. This committee reported a list of 
approximately eleven hundred names and thereupon the Board 
established the Junior Membership for members of the Bar 
who had been admitted less than five years. The committee 
who did this work consisted of: 

Edwin A. Bayles Walter E. Kelly 

R. W. Bonynge Nessmore Kendall 

L. A. L. Campbell Ormsby McHarge 

J. R. Dor Pasos W. A. Mitchell 

E. R. Finch Perley Morse 

Wm. Foster Lindsay Russell 

Edward W. Hatch Walter B. Walker 
E. C. Worden 
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At this time the Whitehall Club entered into an arrange- 
ment with The Lawyers Club for reciprocal privileges. This 
afforded members the advantages of two downtown clubs. 
Later on, because of the pressure of an increased membership, 
it became necessary to abrogate this reciprocal arrangement. 

From time to time, other special committees were ap- 
pointed to carry out matters of policy, and the Club began 
to assume the important place it now holds of being a factor 
of bringing out discussions on important public questions and 
a more general interest was taken in its activities by the 
membership. 

The balance of the history may be divided into three 
periods : the pre-war period, the war period, and the after-war 
period, namely, the present. 
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rHE Lawyers Club has, of late years, taken a very active 
interest in public questions and war activities. In the 
pre-war period, we extended to our sister country on the 
North — Canada — our sympathy and encouragement and on 
November i8, 1916, we gave a Reception to the Right Hon- 
orable Sir Robert Laird Borden, the Premier of Canada. 

In introducing Sir Robert, I said: 

Sir Robert Borden, everything in sight in this Club is yours for 
life. But there are a great many things which are not in sight which 
are yours also. I refer to those sentiments and feelings which are in 
our hearts, and they are for you and the country which you represent. 
We offer the only honor that we can offer to you because the country 
over which you have ruled in such a benign way is our neighbor. 
This border line of between three and four thousand miles, on either 
side of which for one hundred years no armed soldier has stood, and 
where that line continues through the great lakes no armed vessel 
has sailed nor a hostile shot been fired, is convincing evidence to all the 
world that two great nations, maintaining active trade relations, can 
live in peace, honor and good will, side by side, for over a century. 
There exists no illustration in history greater than this, that lasting 
peace is possible. We honor you because you represent Canada, 
which stands for a most loyal and splendid devotion to the Mother 
Country. You have sent two hundred and seventy-five thousand 
soldiers over seas, one hundred thousand of whom are now fighting at 
the front. At times you have recruited a thousand men a day to take 
the place of those heroes on the firing line who will never return. 

We honor you today because of your own personality. We 
remember a year ago you went to the front in Europe and when you 
arrived on the plains of Belgium were saluted by the survivors of that 
grand and gallant regiment, the Princess Patricia, affectionately 
called the "Princess Pats," which left Montreal eleven hundred 
strong, then only one hundred and fifty men. We remember very 
well when you looked over the plains about Ypres where twelve 
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thousand Canadians fell and saw their graves there — sacred pieces 
of Canadian dust in Belgium for all time — telling the story to future 
generations of what Canada fought for in the interest of the world. 
We remember when you came back and called upon every mother 
in Canada to give you her son, on every wife to give you her hus- 
band and on every young girl to give you her lover, in order that 
you might send to the Mother Country the men necessary to sustain 
the forces which are fighting for democratic principles and rights 
which are as vital to us as they are to you. For these reasons you 
not only command our respect but our affectionate regard. 

At that time we little thought that on the 6th of April, 
1917, we should be fighting side by side with the Canadians in 
Europe. 

I would that the addresses from the very start of The 
Lawyers Club could be printed in full, but the following from 
Sir Robert's speech is of interest : 

Thus the nations have been brought so closely together that 
there is a certain community of national life throughout the world. 
Just as a citizen who fails to realize his duty of service to the state has 
not attained the highest conception of citizenship, so the nation which 
does not realize and fulfill its duty of service to the world has not 
reached the highest conception of national life. It took us, as a 
country, some time to realize what our duty of service was to the world. 

Robert C. Morris, Esq., Vice-President of the Club, on 
December 16, 1916, delivered an address on "Nationahsm," 
from which I cull the following : 

We have all had many searchings of heart in the last three 
years. We have been asking ourselves questions which until recently 
it would have been regarded as treason to harbor. The most pointed 
of these is. Is the United States, after all, a nation ? Are we a unified, 
cohesive state, or are we merely a collection of ill-assorted parishes? 
Is there such a thing as an American, or are we a combination of vari- 
ous jangling races .? Does the average American today regard Washing- 
ton as the capital of his country, or is his first allegiance to his State? 
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The fundamental need of any nation is the power of self- 
defense. I think the time has happily gone by when a man could not 
make this statement without being attacked as a gory militarist. I 
think that few who are present this afternoon will deny the need of an 
efficient army and navy. It is hardly necessary to argue that point 
any more. The aspect chiefly interesting in the present connection 
is the value of this army and navy as nationalizing influences . Noth- 
ing would so impress the average citizen that he is a citizen of a unified 
government as a course of military training for its defense. Universal 
service would accomplish great things in improving the physical and 
moral character of our youth. It would make them stronger men; it 
would give them greater capacity to command because it would first 
teach them how to obey. It would immensely increase our industrial 
efficiency as well as make us better citizens. But above all, it would 
teach us this great lesson of nationalism. A citizen army, ready, at 
a moment's notice, to obey the call of the President, and march to 
victory as a homogeneous unit — as soldiers, not of New York or Con- 
necticut or South Carolina or Oregon, but of the United States — 
what could possibly have a greater influence in knitting together our 
people ? 

This address, made in 1916, clearly foreshadowed prob- 
lems which are now with us. 

Following Mr. Morris the Hon. Lindley M. Garrison said: 

Nationalism to me has a two-fold aspect. One from the view- 
point of the national entity and one from the viewpoint of the citizen. 

From the viewpoint of the national entity. Nationalism is the 
possession of and exercise by national government of every power and 
function necessary to perform properly the collective duties and to 
fulfill completely the collective obligations of the nation. 

From the viewpoint of the citizen. Nationalism is the yielding, 
not in theory, but in practice, of his mind, his heart and his spirit 
to the welfare of the Nation. The contribution of his material means 
and of his physical force to its preservation and defense. It means 
service and sacrifice, devotion and loyalty. 
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These gentlemen presented facts and figures the wisdom of 
which has since been brought home to all of us very seriously. 

At the Club's first meeting in 1917, on January 13, 
Professor Henry Jones Ford spoke on "Representative Govern- 
ment." Mr. Ford in closing said: 

Let me say that the true cause of the public discontent is that 
we do not have representative government in this country, and those 
discontents will not be removed until we do get representative govern- 
ment. 

Professor Ford was followed by the Hon. David Jayne 
Hill, our former Ambassador to Germany. His closing words 
were : 

It is a time when in this country the conscience of the state 
should not be silenced. It is not, surely, a propitious time, in the 
midst of the violence and commotion that now agitate the world — 
a violence and commotion that may, against our will as a pacific 
people, draw us suddenly and unexpectedly into the vortex — to 
nullify the influence of this nation, or to divide its strength by abolish- 
ing our form of government. This is rather a time for fearless and 
united action to sustain, strengthen and promote the institutions of 
justice, and to see that the ermine of the judge be not defiled by the 
hands of politicians. If our Constitution requires a change, well and 
good; let us discuss it calmly and deliberately, and give the specific 
reasons for it, but let us not abolish the guarantees of our freedom, or 
drag justice from its seat because it dares to proclaim the law. 

Prof. George Grafton Wilson, of Harvard University, at 
our February 17th meeting, gave "Some Basic Reasons for an 
American Foreign Policy." He said, in part: 

The United States also faces on the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
water formerly considered as isolating, but now in fact uniting America 
with the rest of the world. These great highways of commerce give 
to the area under the jurisdiction of the United States a coast-line 
totaling more than 15,000 miles, or if reckoned to the three-mile 
width of indentation, a total of about 40,000 miles of coast-line. 
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Along this coast are almost innumerable ports fortunately placed for 
the service of the world commerce. There is also the artificial water- 
way in the canal across the Isthmus of Panama, under the jurisdiction 
and control of the United States, which makes it necessary that much 
of the commerce of the world shall voyage for a time through American 
waters and pay toll to the Government of the United States. 

Of the American coast-line, 3,500 miles is along the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. Contrast this with the few hundred 
miles of coast of Holland or of France, and the American possibilities 
are clear. Certainly the United States could not hold 15,000 miles of 
coast and disclaim international responsibilities, even if the coast had 
a barren hinterland. 

Professor Wilson was followed at the same meeting by 
Rear Admiral French E. Chadwick, U. S, N., Retired, who 

said: 

We ourselves have come to the parting of the ways. We have 
got to face the music of actualities. We can drift no longer. The 
first and fundamental thing, if we are to save our country as a distinct 
nation, is to recognize that we are only in the early stages of forming 
a nationality. That we must integrate our many widely distinct 
elements and not tend to disintegrate them through the passions that 
have arisen during this war. The latter can only mean our ruin. 

Every year there arrive at the age of 1 8 about i ,000,000 young 
men in our country. I would have them automatically, on arrival 
at this age, enter the army for one year's service. Such a number of 
enlisted men would require a permanent force of 45,000 officers and 
150,000 non-commissioned officers. I would let but few escape on 
account of defective physique, for a benefit to such is part of what we 
are after. It is a somewhat remarkable fact that 80 per cent of those 
who fought in the Union Army in our Civil War were only 21 years 
old and under, and of these more than half were but 18 and under. 
Wars are really fought by boys. 

An army of 1,000,000 one-year service men would, in many 
ways, be a great gain to the country. It would take no one too long 
from the ordinary activities of life. We should look on it as a school 
much as we do the university. It would give us, in a few years, 
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several millions of trained men for war, should such unhappily occur, 
and it would be a most important element in the discipline now so 
much needed. How important this is from even a money point of 
view I have already stated. 

The Rush-Bagot Agreement of 1 8 17 was the text of the 
Club's meeting of March 17, 1917, on which occasion I ad- 
dressed our guests from the Dominion as follows : 

Honored guests from Canada, in order that you may all know 
where we stand here in New York and that we are all waking up to 
the conditions that confront us, I will read to you a declaration that 
is being signed today by the members of this Club and by thousands 
and thousands of our fellow citizens. It is addressed to the President 
of the United States: 

'■'■As an American, faithful to American ideals of justice, 
liberty and humanity, and confident that the Government has 
exerted its most earnest efforts to keep us at peace with the world, 
I hereby declare my absolute and unconditional loyalty to the 
Government of the United States and pledge my support to you 
in protecting American rights against unlawful violence upon 
land and sea, in guarding the nation against hostile attacks 
and in upholding international right ." 

The Centennial of the Rush-Bagot Agreement was the 
subject of the address by the Hon. John Purroy Mitchel, 
Mayor of the City of New York. At that meeting, just one 
month before we entered the war. Mayor Mitchel made the 
following remarks : 

We heard only yesterday from Ambassador Gerard who has 
so efficiently represented this nation at the capital of the German 
Empire that in his opinion the only thing that will prepare the United 
States to meet the issue that he sees coming is to be willing to sac- 
rifice — for the people to be willing to sacrifice — their convenience, 
their leisure and their comfort enough to impose upon themselves the 
system of universal military training and service. Well, some of us 
have been preaching that for two years, but it takes time in a democ- 
racy for facts to sink into the public conscience. 
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It is for us, sir, inspired, if you will, by the example of the men 
and the women of Canada, to prepare ourselves now and to demon- 
strate to the world that the people of a democracy are not so wholly 
self-centered in individual wealth, in the individual pursuit of happi- 
ness, that they are not willing to make that little sacrifice that entails 
a brief period of service of the youth of the country, at a time when 
the economic burden will not be heavy, and so to set up that national 
insurance against disaster that in private business would be considered 
but a very low premium to pay for the result. 

And this is what we must do, we of the United States, if we 
would carry the obligation that is laid upon us in our trusteeship of 
these great principles and institutions of democracy which we, sir, 
inherited here, because that duty rests upon us more than any other 
people in this day and at this time. If we would discharge that duty 
and carry that obligation we must be prepared to make that demon- 
stration to the world and, sir, I submit that in our doing so, and in 
Canada's doing so, which has already been accomplished, as I said 
before there is no conceivable threat involved against the peace or 
the interests of the other country. 

Canada and the United States both preparing to defend their 
ideals, their national and their international ideals against attack, will 
never constitute a threat against each other, because both countries 
are inspired by the same ideals, actuated by the same motives, and 
have the same ultimate purpose in view. 

Sir Edmund Walker, who followed the Mayor, also 
addressed the Club on that occasion emphasizing the friendly 
relations that had existed for so many years between Canada 
and the United States. 

We have lived in peace for one hundred years, and thank God, 
we can now safely celebrate that first centennial of peace between two 
peoples which we were so rudely prevented from celebrating in 1914- 
by the outbreak of war in Europe. Two states each with territory 
of about the same size, but one having at least twelve times as many 
people as the other, both high-spirited and with that quickness to 
resent injury which is characteristic between blood relations, have 
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settled all their quarrels for a century without recourse to arms. 
The questions of boundaries and the other matters incident to their 
early relations are now disposed of and, despite the present events in 
Europe — perhaps, indeed, the more because of them — ^we feel con- 
fident that we at least among the nations of this weary and troubled 
earth have for all time found the path of peace. 

Sir Charles Fitzpatrick of Canada then gave us an 
illuminating speech on the Treaty. 
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^^N THAT momentous day in American History, April 
V-X 6, 1917, at 1:30 P.M., there was a meeting at The 
Lawyers Club and the announcement was made that Congress 
had met and taken action at 3:12 that morning (April 6) in 
respect to the message which President Wilson had sent to 
Congress declaring war between the United States and Ger- 
many. Mr. A. H. Spencer offered the following resolutions, 
which were received with great applause. 

"THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED : 

"That The Lawyers Club recognized that war between the 
United States and Germany has become a necessity for the 
ultimate preservation of a Republican form of Government in 
this country and the protection of human political rights 
throughout the world. (Applause.) 

"That such a war should be carried on to a fateful end 
and that that end should be nothing less than PEACE WITH 
VICTORY. (Applause.) 

"That no honorable resources whatever at the command 
of the United States should be overlooked or left unused, and 
that every such resource should be brought into effect in the 
quickest time, in the largest measure and in the most positive 
fashion of which we are capable. (Applause.) 

"That every assistance in our power, wherever and how- 
ever to be found, whether of money, credit, materials, ships, 
armament or fighting men, should be freely tendered and fully 
used in conjunction with the group of nations now engaged at 
war with Germany, known as The Allies, and of whom for the 
time and purpose of the war the United States should become 
one. (Applause.) 
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"That the time for discussion has passed and the time 
for practical concrete action has come and any peace propa- 
ganda or concerted movement to distract the attention of our 
countrymen from the vigorous prosecution of the war should be 
most severely condemned, because a menace to success and an 
insult to the deliberate action and policy of our President and 
our Government. 

"That The Lawyers Club, mindful of its solemn and 
righteous duty, and casting aside at this time of national 
danger all personal or partisan considerations hereby, in 
concert with all loyal citizens, with enthusiasm and united 
voice, approves the words of President Wilson and the Act 
of Congress in declaring a state of war, and tenders to the 
President, and to the Governments of the State and City of New 
York, any and all facilities in its possession or at its command. 

"That a committee of twenty-five or more members, 
with power to add to their number, shall be appointed by the 
President of the Club for the purpose of co-operating with other 
Committees or Organizations in carrying into effect the intent 
of these Resolutions. 

"That a copy of these Resolutions, duly attested, shall 
be forwarded to the President and to the Governor of the State 
and to the Mayor of the City of New York." 

The Resolutions were seconded by the Hon. Morgan J. 
O'Brien who said: 

"For the fifth time in the life of our Republic, we are con- 
fronted with a common enemy. Strange though it may be, 
founded on the basis of peace, and loving peace, we have five 
times been called upon to defend the principles upon which 
this Government rests; and now, after fifty-three years of 
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uninterrupted — practically uninterrupted — peace, we are again 
called to our country's support, in what we must all regard as 
one of the most critical contests in its history. . . . 

"We have now set forth clearly in our Resolutions the 
issue and the purpose and motives behind this conflict. We 
are not in this war for the purpose of securing territory, or for 
the purpose of obtaining any greater power; but we are in it 
for the purpose of maintaining those principles and those rights 
that not only affect the people of this country, but must re- 
dound, if successful, in the preservation of the rights of man- 
kind, throughout the world. . . . (Applause.) 

"We stand here ready, as the President has said, to 
pledge our fortunes and our Uves in the vindication of American 
honor and American rights." (Great applause.) 

John B. Stanchfield, Esq., who also seconded the Resolu- 
tions, said: 

"In the waters of Chesapeake Bay, protecting Yorktown 
from the sea, rested the fleet of the French Admiral De Grasse. 
He had crossed the ocean with 21 ships of the line, 6 frigates, 
and 20,000 troops. You will recall that in those days it was 
something of a task for a navy to transport, 3,000 miles across 
the water, an army of that description, and provision it on the 
way. Surrounding Yorktown, and steadily hemming in 
Cornwallis, day by day, was an army; and in that army was 
Rochambeau, with 4,000 French soldiers of the line. On the 
other side was the French Due with 3,000, and Lafayette. 
There was also over all, commanding all in the accomplishment 
of the greatest military feat of his age — Washington, with 
perhaps 4,000 Continentals. 

"When you stop to recall that picture and remember that 
the victory of Yorktown, which means the freedom and the 
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liberty of the American people, was due to the aid, the active 
aid, in men, in means, in munitions, and money, of the France 
of those days, who is there here who will rise in his place and 
say that, were Washington speaking from this platform, he 
would not ask of this Republic of today that we pay the debt 
we incurred to France over a century ago?" (Great applause.) 

Senator Charles A. Towne, in also seconding the Resolu- 
tions, emphasized America's duty : 

"The crisis with which we are confronted, the reasons 
for our attitude, the justification of our action, has been set 
forth in a state paper, which, for elevation of tone, for cogency 
of argument, for high patriotism and humanity, and for force 
and beauty of statement, stands, in my opinion, unsurpassed, 
even if it is rivalled, in all the literature of state occasions; 
comparable with Washington's Farewell Address, with the 
Gettysburg oration, and the second inaugural of Lincoln — the 
speech in which the President of the United States brought to 
the attention of Congress, a few days ago, the unfortunate 
crisis which impels America to the assertion of her and human- 
ity's rights against the surviving barbarism of Germany, is a 
state paper worthy of America and of the great place it takes in 
history. . . . (Applause.) 

"We seek no aggrandizement in territory, or in political 
sway, throughout the world. We are merely doing what we 
are doing today in further performance of the duty of America 
to the world." 

The Resolutions were unanimously carried amidst the 
greatest enthusiasm and the President appointed the following 
committee, as a War Committee, to represent The Lawyers 
Club. 
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War Qommittee 

Robert C. Morris, Chairman 
Perley Morse, Secretary 



R. G. Babbage 

E. J. Beinecke 

H. S. Black 

R. J. Caldwell 

George Brokaw Compton 

Edgar M. Cullen 

W. C. Demorest 

Hamilton Fish, Jr. 

Ernest Hall 

John Hays Hammond 

Edward W. Hatch 

Job E. Hedges 

Charles D. Hilles 

Charles Evans Hughes 

George L. Ingraham 



Bryan L. Kennelly 

Major Chas. Lydecker, N.G.N .Y. 

George McAneny 

Ormsby McHarg 

William Allen Butler, President of the Club — Ex Officio. 



Harvey Murdock 
Thomas F. Murtha 
Morgan J. O'Brien 
Leo Oppenheimer 
Alton B. Parker 
Samuel Seabury 
Jacob H. Shaffer 
R. A. C. Smith 
A. H. Spencer 
John B. Stanchfield 
Duncan M. Stewart 
John A. Stewart 
Charles Strauss 
Charles A. Towne 
Charles H. Tuttle 
Walter B. Walker 
Charles T. Wilson 
George T. Wilson 
Eugene C. Worden 



Sub-Committee on 'Plan and Scope 
Morgan J. O'Brien, Chairman 

John B. Stanchfield Charles Strauss 

Major Chas. Lydecker, N.G.N.Y. 
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Suh-Qommittee on (Cooperation 
Charles Evans Hughes, Chairman 
Charles H. Tuttle Leo Oppenheimer 

Charles T. Wilson Jacob H. Shaffer 

Sub-Qommittee on Finance 
H. S. Black, Chairman 
Charles D. Hilles R. G. Babbage 

Alton B. Parker A. H. Spencer 

Sub-Qommittee on T'ublicity 
Perley Morse, Chairman 
Eugene C. Worden E. J. Beinecke 

Walter B. Walker Hamilton Fish, Jr. 

Sub-Qommittee on T^ecruiting 
Duncan M. Stewart, Chairman 
Eugene C. Worden George Brokaw Compton 

Job E. Hedges Ormsby McHarg 

Bryan L. Kennelly E. J. Beinecke 

Sub-Qommittee on J^nd Qultivation 
Ormsby McHarg, Chairman 
R. J. Caldwell Jacob H. Shaffer 

E. J. Beinecke Thomas F. Murtha 

Samuel Seabury Harvey Murdock 
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The work of the Club's War Committee under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Robert C. Morris, with Mr. Perley Morse the 
Secretary, deserves more than passing comment. I refer to 
them hereafter. 

It was on April 6, 1917, at 1:13 P. M. that President 
Wilson signed the joint resolution of Congress declaring a 
state of war to exist, and at that moment the United States 
went upon a war basis. 

On the same date, seventeen minutes later, the Club 
held a general meeting and appointed its War Committee. 
Ours was the first Club in the country to act along these lines, 
and remarkable results were achieved by this Committee. 

The War Committee's first meeting was held on April 12. 
Among the recommendations of the sub-Committee on Plan 
and Scope was one to the effect that the President of the 
Club should officially communicate to members of both Houses 
of Congress the Club's sentiments as to universal compulsory 
military training, etc. In conformity therewith I prepared 
and sent the letters. There were many very cordial and 
encouraging replies, including one especially so from President 
Wilson. 

There was one reply, though, which challenged my 
patriotism, and incidentally became the subject of widespread 
publicity and discussion. The letter in question came fqom 
Congressman W. E. Cox of Indiana, and, in view of the real 
facts in the case, is distinctly humorous. 

I append a facsimile of the letter I sent to Mr. Cox, 
which is of course identical with that sent to other Congress- 
men, Senators and Cabinet members: 
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The Lawyers Club 

Ok£ hundred and nFTEEN Broadwat 

New York City 

William Allen Butler. Pdesident 
AiTOii B. P»«itt». Vice-President Robert C Morris. Vici-Presioimt 

RC 8AUR6E. SECRtTART B. M. FEILOWS.TREASIJRER EDWIN J. BEIRECKE.CMAIRHAII HOUSE ColminEt 



H. S. Buck 

R. G. GABRASe 

Wa. Allen Butler 
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April 19, 1917. 

Eonorabla W. £. Coz, 

iIeiDl)er United Statea Congresa, 
Vashlngton, D. C. 

]>ear Slr:> 

Ths War Committee of The lawyers Clnb desires to 
record its fcellef emphatically and insistently that the Institution 
of UnlTersal, Obligatory Military Training and Service under Federal 
control in the United States of all the male cltlaens of the country 
sfaoald bo established at the earliest practicable monent, 

This should be done, not only as a measure of National 
safety, but also for the sake of Its benefit physically, mentally and 
aorally to the recipients thereof. 

That an act embodying the measures suggested by the 
Chamberlain Bill or that of the War Staff or sooh inclusions or mod- 
ifications thereof as may be found sisest of adoption, should receive 
the serious and early consideration of Congress, and that pending 
such action a Selaotl»e Conaorlptlon Measure along the lines urged by 
the President should be passed and put Into application without delay. 



Very truly yours. 




President 
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Here is the Indiana Congressman's extraordinary re- 
joinder: 



W. E. COX 

Tmi»o Disthict of Indiana 



COHMITTCC: 
POST QrriCK «NO POST nOADS 



HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WASHINGTON 



Mr. Wm. Allen Butler, 
115 Broadnay, 
New York City. 

Dear Mr. Butler :- 

I have your letter asking me to support 
compulsory draft conscription. Won't you be kind enough to tell 

me why it is, especially as New York is lagging far behind other 
states in its volunteers, that you have not enlisted, or your boys 

enlisted, or at least why your wife's relatives have not enlisted? 

Or why have not your fellowlawyers enlisted, or their ~~sons, or 
if you have enlisted, or any of your people, or you know of any of 

your fellow lawyers or their boys who have enlisted won't you kindly 

give me the date of their enlistment, together with their names and 

addresses* ? 



anxiety. 



I shall await your answer with a great deal of 



I April 22, 1917. 



Respectfully, 



>^^ 
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My reply to Mr. Cox was as follows: 

Hon. W. E. cox, c/^^^fi^ Apr. 25. 1917 

Representative Third District of Indiana 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My dear Mr. Cox:- 

in answer to your letter of April 22 in which 
you ask me to tell you why it is that New York is lagging 
far behind other states in its volunteers and ask me 
whether I, or my boys or wife's relatives have enlisted 
and asking their names, as to myself having been interested 
in the events of 1861, I am a. trifle beyond the enlistment 
age. I have to say that my son Dr. Charles T. Butler has 
gust spent seven months as a surgeon in the American Red 
Cross in the French Hospital at Ris-Orangis, France, that 
my son Lyman C. Butler is an officer in the Seventh Regiment 
and has been connected with that Regiment for upwards of six 
years, having re-enlisted June 1916, served in Texas and he 
is now a member of the organization. My brother's son Dr. 
Ethan Flagg Butler, in the early part of the European War, 
look two United States Red Cross Units to Servia and was in 
charge of a hospital there and did splendid service in fight- 
ing the typhus fever, two of his associate, doctors contract- 
ing the disease and died. My sister's son, Sara Paul for six 

months drove an American ambulance on the Verdun firing line 
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in France. My nephews, William Paul and Henry Franklin But- 
ler enlisted this Spring in the Naval Reserve and are now in 
active service on the Coast. My niece, Mary Paul, has taken 
a course as trained nurse for the Reserve -Corps. My daughter, 
Louise T. Butler has taken trained attendant courses and is a 
member of the Preslxyterian Hospital signed up for the reserve 
services. My nephew, Charles M. Butler is a lieutenant of the 
Officers Reserve Corps and goes into service at Plattsburg next 
week. My nephew, John Crosby Butler is in the New York Armed 
Motor Car Battery. Now passing to my wife's relatives, outside 
of her sons and daughter above mentl^oned she has two nephews, 
Czaykowskl by name, in the French Army now in the 'trenches. I 
am so busy, as an officer of a very patriotic club with various 
relief measures, that I have not the time to get the extended 
lists that you desire. I take pleasure, in answering your let- 
ter 80 far as my own and my wife's family are concerned at once, 
1 remain. My dear Sir, 

Very respectfully yours. 




President of The Lawyers Club 

P. S. - I forgot to mention my son-in-law, Maitland 
Dwight, who is enrolled in the College Mdn's Training Corps, 
drilling at Governors Island and attending military lectures. 

W. A. B. 

NOTE — In the haste of dictating the above letter, I omitted my nephew, Andrew Butler, a member 
of the Seventh Regiment, N. G. N. Y. He had charge of mules of Company K in the border campaign. 
It is conceded in army circles that it takes real talent to handle the army mule successfully. 

Another nephew, Theodore S. Paul, was connected with a military organization in Philadelphia. 

My wife's nephew. Hunt Talmage, is about to leave for France to drive an ambulance at the front. 

W.A. B. 
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I then received the following laconic acknowledgment 
from Mr. Cox : 



W. E. COX 

tHIRD DlfTMtCT OP IMOIAflA 
COHMITTUt 

rcn emci *hb rorr hoam 



HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
WASHINGTON 



April 26, 1917 

Mr. Wn. Allen Butler* 
115 Broadway, 
Ma« York City. 

Dear Mr. Butler:- 

Your letter reeeired. It certainly sets forth 
patriotism* I am glad to get it* 



Reapeotfully* 



April 2eth. 
Dietated* 



"HM^ 
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In the meantime our Secretary, Mr. Perley Morse, had 
written to Congressman Chandler as follows : 



SIXTV-ONE DH.OA-D-WA.Tf 
irE>V YORK 



Hon. Walter U. Chandler, 

House of Representatives, April 25, 1917* 

Washington, S. C. 



lly dear Congressman:- 

Enolosed herewith you will find copies of correspon- 
dence between William Allen Butler, Esq., President of The lawyers 
Club and Representative W. E. Cox, Third District of Indiana. 

At a neeting of the War Committee of The Lawyers Club 
today, they have asked me as Secretary of this Committee, to write 
to you, requesting that you please be kind enough to read this cor- 
respondence into the Congressional Record and make such other use 
of it as you may desire. We have given this correspondence to the 
newspapers here in Kew York and have sent it, through the Associated 
Press to Ur. Coz*s district in Indiana. 

With kind regards, I am. 

Yours truly. 



/ X^^w,y^^=^c:>7'^a»---a. 



FU.EFH 



On April 26 Mr. Chandler obtained the unanimous con- 
sent of Congress to extend this correspondence with Congress- 
man Cox in the Record, and on the following page is a fac- 
simile of same as it appeared therein: 
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Shortly after this was published I sent this to Mr. 
Chandler : , —- -~. ^ 

ly^wC^r^ May 2, 1917. 



Hon. Walter M. Chandler, 

House of Representatives U. S., 

Washington, D. C. 
My dear Sir:- 

I learned from our mutual friend, Perley 
Morse, that you were responsible for introducing my 
correspondence with Representative W. E. Cox of 
Indiana, into the Congressional Record of April 26, 
1917, Pages 1196-7. I want to thank you most warmly 
and cordially for the interest that you have taken 
in this matter and for the honorable place that you 
have accorded to the records of my family. This is 
a time when everyone is called to the service of 
his country, and, as a patriotic American I am proud 
of the record of my family. 

With kindest regards, I am My dear Sir, 
Yours very truly. 



/^<^ii<.^^^^2^^ 
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In reply I received this courteous note : 



WALTER M. CHANDLER 
10TH New York dist. 

COMMITTEE ON JUDICIARY 






May 3rd, 1917. 

X. William Allen Butler, 
,^ Butler^ ffyckoff & Campbell, 
54 Wall Street, 
New York Ci^y, N. Y. 

My dear Sir: 

This is to acknowledge receipt of yours of 
May 2nd and to say that it afforded me pleasure to in- 
sert your correspondence with Representative Cox in 
the Record. This created more comment in the House 
than you probably imagine. Indeed on the following 
day it was the subiect of continual conversation for 
several hours in the cloak rooms. Many wondered why 
Cox gave me his consent to insert it in the Record. He 
or any of his friends could have obiected and shut it 
out. It was a body blow for Cox ana the members of 
the House so 'regard it. 

Remember me very kindly to my good friend, 
Mr. Morse, and believe me to j?e 

Faithfully yours. 






Mr. Cox's "stern demand" received a great deal of 
editorial press comment and the following, from the New 
Tork Times, admirably sums up the matter: 
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'• All the Newa Th«t'» Fit to Prfnt." 

NEW YORK, TUESDAY. MAY 29i 1917., 



Crltietsm, \t not Con- 
His Answer demnatlon, as suilty 
Closed °' cruelty to a Con- 

Drscussion. f«^""^. !« P'-obabiy 
deserved oy one who 
calls further attention to the corre- 
spondence on the EUbJeot of enlistment 
which has Just passed between President 
WltLiAU Allen Builer of the New York 
tyawyers' Club and Representative W. 
H< Cox of Indiana. Still, journalism, as 
well as war, has risks that must be 
taken, and In this particular case the 
danger can be minimized by stressing, 
not the qualities of mind and manner 
which the Indiana statesman chose to 
illustrate when he was ssked to support 
universal military service In the House, 
but those which were manifiested'by Mr. 
Butler when his courteous request was 
answered by a sterh demand for Infor- 
mation as to whether he had himself 
volunteered and if his own near rela- 
tives and those of his wife had evi- 
denced an; eager desire' personally to 
encounter the dangers of battle and the 
hardships and tediums of army life. 

Mr. Cox, with characteristic Middle 
West resentment of what he pleased to 
take as advice from the East, made the 
"rash assumption that Mr. Butler would 
be reduced to silence and confusion by 
these rather Intimate inquiries. Unfor- 
tunately for him, however, Mr. Butler, 
though he had to confess that, as his 
own interest In military matters began 
In 1S61, he did not himself now contem- 
plate enlistment, yet was able to set 
down for Mr. Cox's edification an aston- 
ishingly long list of persons more or less 
closely connected with both sides of his 
family who are already actively serving 
in one or another military capacity or 
are energetically fitting themselves to 
do so. 

It was admirably done, as everybody 
who read the two letters — they were 
printed on this page Sunday — must have 
seen. A learned lawyer, Mr. Butler ob- 
served the old rule of " ne quid nlmls," 
and he restricted himself, in giving his 
testimony, strictly to answering the 
question that had been asked. Mr. Cox 
wanted to know. He knows. He may 
or may not be sorry he spoke. That de- 
pends on the thickness of his cortlca- 
tlon. But he should not be too deeply 
grieved. He has lightened, unintention- 
ally but appreciably, the gloom of these 
days. 
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The Club in this unexpected tilt came off with flying 
colors, and my own vindication was complete and decisive. 

The War Committee now began to function energetically 
and earnestly, and one of its first moves was to communicate 
with other clubs and organizations in New York City and 
throughout the country with the idea of securing cooperation 
in relief work, through a joint committee. 

On May 8, thirty persons, representing the War Com- 
mittees of Clubs whose aggregate membership was about 
19,000, met at The Lawyers Club, and this resulted in the 
organization of the War Committee of Clubs, with Messrs. 
Morris and Morse, its chairman and secretary respectively. 
Soon thereafter the Committee got in touch with the New 
York State Council of Defense, and a reorganization of the 
Council took place along the lines of the recommendations in 
its report on War Resource Organizations. 

In connection with the excellent work of the War Com- 
mittee of our Club, Mr. Perley Morse, Chairman of the 
Committee of Publicity, rendered valuable aid in bringing to 
the public's attention many important matters the Committee 
had in charge. 

On April 25 a planting pledge was entered into by each 
member of the Club, and as a result several hundred acres 
were planted so as to produce a maximum yield of various 
vegetables. Then nearly 4,000 clubs throughout the country 
were communicated with and urged to follow our example 
and have land planted. 

The response was very gratifying, good reactions being 
obtained from at least 50 per cent of the organizations written 
to. These Clubs were among the best in the country, their 
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members being men of high standing and intelligence, and, 
through our initiative, this latent energy and talent was put 
to active use in War Service. Production of foodstuffs was 
speeded up, in this way, among farmers and owners or renters 
of cultivable land as far West as San Francisco. We wrote 
many letters and sent out a great deal of literature bearing upon 
the results of our own experiments in planting, the expense of 
this propaganda being borne by members of the Club who 
contributed I5 or $10 a month. 

Some members of our Club among those not wishing to 
raise crops themselves thought it a good idea to start a general 
fund and rent land and hire labor for the purpose. So the 
Club War Farms, Inc., was organized with a capital (150,000) 
sufficient to lease and plant 300 acres of land near Garden 
City, L. I. Staple crops were planted, and the farm was 
successful in materially helping out during the food shortage. 

The Committee on Recruiting, under Col. Duncan M. 
Stewart, Chairman, did very effective work. Col. Stewart's 
active recruiting service in Canada gave him a valuable practi- 
cal knowledge, and the efforts of himself and of his Committee 
proved an important contribution to the cause. 

On October 3, 191 8, was held a meeting of the War Com- 
mittee to formulate plans for the Club's participation in sub- 
scriptions to the Fourth Liberty Loan. Within a week eighty- 
one members had subscribed ^75,000, and by the required rime 
The Lawyers Club had completed its quota entitling it to the 
Honor Flag. 

After its long period of most arduous and valuable work 
the War Committee, on May 26, 1920, adjourned sine die. 

The War Committee was a very patriotic and active body 
and its report was printed and distributed to the officers of 
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the Council of National Defense, to the Adjutant General of 
the State of New York, members of the Mayor's Committee, 
Governors of the several States, Congress of the United States, 
members of The Lawyers Club, and to each club with which 
the Committee was in correspondence on war matters. The 
report of this Committee has been heretofore sent to every 
member of the Club and gives evidence of the wonderful work 
and team-play that existed between its members, and will 
forever stand as a record of practical and efficient work. 

The great and far-reaching results of the War Committee's 
work was in no small degree due to the activities of its Chair- 
man, Robert C. Morris, Esq., and Secretary, Mr. Perley Morse, 
and it would indeed be difficult to do these gentlemen justice 
for all they accomplished. 

Mr. Morris brought to bear a wide experience coupled 
with a high degree of executive ability. As a former president 
of the Republican Club and an officer of the Union League 
Club, he was the organizing, constructive force of a Committee 
which planned and finished splendid practical work. As well 
as advocating broad national ideas above party lines, Mr. 
Morris was a most earnest advocate of the ideals which this 
country entered the war to enforce, communicating his enthu- 
siasm to all associated with him. He was at once an inspiration 
as well as guide. 

Upon Mr. Perley Morse, the Secretary of the Committee, 
devolved an enormous amount of work, all of which though 
making serious inroads on his time, he conscientiously and ably 
performed proving himself a most excellent and tactful executive. 
Some idea of the magnitude of our indefatigable Secretary's task 
may be gathered from the fact that the stenographer's notes of 
the meetings comprise nearly five hundred closely typed pages. 
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Upon Mr. Morse also rested the responsibility of com- 
municating the results of the Committee's deliberations to 
thousands of other clubs and war-work associations, and in 
addition he conducted a voluminous correspondence with 
Federal, State and Municipal officials. He gave freely of 
his time and extensive office facilities to this work, which was 
a vital element in the usefulness and success of the War 
Committee. 

The sum of $658.15 remained in the War Committee's 
treasury at the close of its activities, and, as it was deemed 
too small an amount to return to members, it was unanimously 
agreed to divide it equally between the Bowling Green Neigh- 
borhood Association and the Salvation Army. 

On October 10, 1917, the Club began a series of meetings. 
A Reception was given to the Hon. Merton E. Lewis, Attorney- 
General of the State of New York. The Hon. Devoe P. Hod- 
son, the Candidate of the Democratic Party for the Office of 
Attorney-General of New York State, also addressed the Club. 

At our meeting of December 15, 1917, we had as guests, 
the Judges of the United States District Court of the Southern 
District of New York, the Justices of the Supreme Court, 
State of New York. We were addressed by the Hon. James 
W. Gerard, the Representative of the United States at Berlin 
during the three years of the war against Germany. When 
asked what impressed him most on his return to us he said: 
"A lack of optimism and enthusiasm." 

On this occasion, in presenting an American flag to the 
Qub — to stand on our speaker's platform as an inspiration — 
I said : 

"My friends: Our boys must have, in addition to good 
food, an ever-present realization that we are behind them. 
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holding them up and sustaining their courage. Let us, there- 
fore, as though we were a great wireless plant, throw our spirit- 
ual waves of sympathy and enthusiasm across the sea. 

"Our boys cannot win this war on food alone. They 
have got to have the moral backing of everybody here. . . . 

"Shortly ago my mother entered upon her ninetieth 
year, and her children gave to her a flag like this, and, in addi- 
tion to that, a flag with fifteen stars, which represented her 
15 grandsons* who are now or had recently been in the service 
of the United States. 

"It has been said that these red stripes stand for the 
blood of every American who is ready to sacrifice his life for 
the principles for which this flag stands. Those stars represent 
what? Our ancestors believed in God. They believed, and 
their motto was, 'In God we trust,' and, therefore, they looked 
up and put the stars in the flag. These white stripes stand 
for peace, but what kind of peace today? A peace that shall 
have no place for those Potsdam pirates that sank the Lusitania . 
They stand for a peace that will bring back Belgium into her 
own. They stand for a peace that will allow the small rem- 
nants of Armenians to live; they stand for a peace that will 
relieve Poland from starvation; and finally they stand for a 
peace that will make this world a fit place to live in — for you 
and for me." 

Judge Gerard gave an experience of his life in Germany, 
and held his audience spellbound. His interview with the 
Kaiser, which follows, was only one of many interesting 
illustrations. 

As I say, when I finally forced an audience with the Kaiser 
in the palace at Potsdam — you, perhaps some of you that have been 



*SubsequentIy four more of her grandchildren entered the service. 
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abroad, remember this extraordinary hall, arranged somewhat like 
this, with all the minerals and shells of all the countries of the world 
most inartistically stuck in the plaster of the pillars — and after wait- 
ing I was brought first into a large room where the Kaiser was alone. 
In one corner there was a great table covered with maps, compasses 
and rules, where evidently he had been working out what changes 
he had desired to make in the world; he was standing there in a 
Hussar's uniform, with gold braid. Then coming up, standing in 
front of me, and shaking his finger in my face, he opened the con- 
versation by saying, "I shall stand no nonsense from America after 
this war: America had better look out after this war." Just as I 
am telling you about it now. Then as he went on in conversation, 
gradually he calmed down a little and he expressed his hatred of 
lawyers. He said, "All the people opposed to me are lawyers." He 
said, "Lloyd George and Asquith are lawyers," and he spoke of others 
in Russia and Italy who he also said were lawyers or lecturers on 
international law. He said, "This is a lawyers' war," and then ex- 
pressed his opinion of lawyers in general and these in particular. 

Mr. Gerard was followed by the Hon. Job E. Hedges, 
who said, at the end of a stirring address: 

I close with an illustration which I have used before, because 
I can best express myself that way. My people signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence. They have been in every war this country 
has ever had, and I am the only one that cannot be a soldier. On 
the coast of Brittany, in France, there is a plain fisher folk that once 
a year meet on the shores of that rock-edged country, and as the 
waves beat and form a barrage of mist between them and the outer 
ocean, they imagine they see the forms of theis departed ancestors, 
of their brothers, husbands, sons. And these plain people sitting 
there commune with those imagined spirits, and they ask them 
questions and they reply, and they empty their souls to them, until 
they have received in return the sacred benediction of contact with 
those who have gone before. Beyond this barrage of fire at the 
front, I can see in imagination the spirit and voice of every human 
being, of whatever faith, of whatever favor, of whatever condition 
of life, who has contributed aught by word or act to decency and 
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civilization; I can see the widow's mite; I can see the drop of water 
that quenches thirst; I can think of the crumb that saved from star- 
vation; I can think of the missionaries in all the fields of the world 
preaching the gospel of Christ as they understood it; I can think of 
every kindly act; and, back of that, are voices which say to us, "Hold 
fast, hold fast; you are a part of our civilization; but for us you would 
not be where you are; hold fast." With those voices in our hearts 
and our minds this is a nation; without them, it is an aggregate of 
individuals, and God have mercy upon us. 

The Hon. John B. Stanchfield addressing the Club on 
January 12, 191 8, said this high tribute to France: 

I wish for a passing moment ... to take you back to the War 
of the Revolution. In that history-making struggle, extending over 
a period of years, we were, from the firing of the initial gun at Lex- 
ington until the surrender of Cornwallis, aided and assisted by the 
military and financial power of France. It has often been said of 
Thomas Paine, whose book on "The Rights of Man" made him 
famous, that he did quite as much with his pen in the cause of Amer- 
ican independence as Washington with his sword. He for a period 
was in France. It was through his persuasive argument that the 
French monarch was induced to loan to our struggling colonies 
moneys with which to finance the war. It was due to his efforts 
that finally the French fleet with Admiral de Grasse, 28 ships, and 
20,000 men, crossed the sea and, defeating the British Admiral 
Graves, sailed to Chesapeake Bay and enabled us to accomplish the 
surrender of Cornwallis. That was the beginning of independence. 
That is what France did for us in those days, and in this later period, in 
the war of which we are now speaking, it was the bravery, the courage 
and the chivalry of the French soldiers that at the battle of the 
Marne once more saved not only perhaps the British imperial struc- 
ture but also the liberty and the civilization of the world. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Edwin Smith, K.C., M.P., 
Attorney-General of Great Britain, spoke of Belgium's heroism: 

Gentlemen, be under no delusion. The Belgian nation in that 
supreme moment of the history of civilization was under no delusion 
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as to their power to dispute a passage through Belgium to these 
German hosts. Their InteUigence Officers, the officers of a small 
but highly trained and most gallant army, were well informed of the 
state of the German military preparations and of the swiftness with 
which those vast armies, composing millions of men, could be mobi- 
lized and conveyed along strategical railways. They were as well 
aware as the French staff officers and the British staff officers. We 
therefore contemplate the sublime spectacle of a nation which knew 
that the decision taken meant the destruction of everything in the 
nation except that which is indestructible, because it is spiritual, 
but nevertheless they made that choice and are entitled today to 
come before the American audience as the French were at Verdun 
where they said, "They shall not pass," because though they have 
passed by brute military force over the territory of Belgium they 
never passed over the high and proud spirit of that noble race; and 
I say to their representative here today that, friendless as they are, 
devastated and violated and insulted as has been their country — 
I say this war shall never end, if it goes on for ten years, until, as 
far as humanity can do it, we put that country back where it was 
in August 1914. 

Colonel George Vidmer, of the 306th Infantry, Camp 
Upton, gave an address on the "Training of the National Army" 
which was most interesting and instructive. 

The Hon. Chauncey M. Depew closed the meeting with 
the following remarks: 

We hear a great deal all our lives that America is the melting 
pot and certainly no description of the melting pot has ever been 
so graphic and complete as the one which the Colonel has given us 
when he takes the highbrow and takes the gangster and takes the 
millionaire and takes the pauper and takes the city man and takes 
the plow man and makes them all simply American soldiers and returns 
them American citizens. And I never have heard the comradeship of 
nationalities, especially those who are engaged in this war for the 
same causes and with each other, so publicly, so beautifully, so graph- 
ically and so eloquently expressed as was done by Sir Frederick Smith 
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in regard to Italy, Belgium, Great Britain and France. In other 
words, the melting pot is complete, both in regard to the National 
Army and in regard to the nationalities who are engaged in this 
war; and I want to add just one more word, and that is, I have heard 
a great many speeches on this war, both since it began and since 
we got into it, but I never have heard one which in so short a space 
was so illuminating, so brilliant, so comprehensive, so much to the 
point of stirring the blue blood, the gray blood and finally the red 
blood as did that of Sir Frederick Smith. 

Mr. Stephane Lausanne, an eminent journalist of France, 
addressed our meeting of February i6, 1918. His subject was: 
"France Determined to Fight to the End." 

Ladies and Gentlemen, this war, this terrible war, this wretched 
war, as I hear so many Americans call it — France never wanted it, 
never prepared for it, never declared it. You know how we are 
waging this war — we are waging it with all our hearts, with all our 
determination, with our men and our women and our children. As 
regards the men, I have lived with them in the trenches during months 
which were perhaps the most tragic, but also the most magnificent 
of all my life; and when today I speak of men, I cannot do better 
than repeat what our Commander-in-Chief, General Petain, said a 
few days ago to an American correspondent of a New York paper; 
he told him: "Don't speak of us, the generals, the chiefs, but speak 
only of the men; we have done nothing, the men have done every- 
thing, the men have been admirable. We, the chiefs, we can only 
kneel down before them. ..." 

A few days ago in an old street of old New York I entered into 
an old shop, and there my eyes fell on a very old picture, on a picture 
representing an old ship, a very old ship, which 140 years ago, as 
you recall it, Mr. Chairman, was bringing on this side of the water 
Rochambeau, Lafayette and the other French soldiers who were 
coming to fight side by side with you for the cause of liberty; and do 
you know what was the name of that ship? It was called in French 
La Victoire, which means "Victory," and under the picture the artist 
had put this title, "The Sailing of Victory." 
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Now, I should like to see that old picture engraved and circu- 
lated by thousands and thousands of copies; but near it I should 
like to see a modern picture, a picture showing the huge transports, 
the magnificent cruisers, carrying now to the other side of the water, 
your splendid, your fine American army, your boys who are going to 
fight side by side with us, for the cause of liberty; and, under that 
more modern picture I should like to see the title: "The Return of 
Victory." "The Return of Victory"; and let us make no mistake, of a 
victory which will not be the victory of France or the victory of 
Great Britain or the victory of Japan, or the victory even your vic- 
tory, the victory of the United States, but which will be the victory 
of the great and immortal idea — the victory of right, of justice, of 
humanity and of civilization. I thank you. 

Mr. Lausanne was followed by George Creel, who ad- 
dressed the Club on "The Work of the Committee on Public 
Information." Mr. Creel finished a most interesting address 
with these words: 

Stand fast and stand together. By your enthusiasm thrill 
America into unity and projectile force, write our aims and ideals on 
the heavens of the world, and cry a message across the sea, that shall 
shake the insolence of those who now find hope in our confusions. 
This is the hour of opportunity. For three years we proved our devo- 
tion to the ideals of peace, carrying our patient forbearance to an 
ultimate of humility, and we drew the sword only when the seas 
filled with our innocent dead; when ancient law was set aside, when 
treachery put the torch and bomb to our peaceful industry, and when 
it was seen that the Imperial German Government was dead to honor, 
faith and humanity. 

We fight for freedom, for the right of the world to work and 
aspire, for a peace that is not shadowed by the menace of an aggres- 
sive autocracy. Our ideals are not stained by a single ignoble motive, 
we ask nothing for ourselves that we do not ask for all, and having 
drawn the sword it shall not be sheathed until we have eflFected every 
high determination. 
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Dr. T. lyenaga, the Representative of Japan, followed 
Mr. Creel, and said: 

America unsheathed her sword to vindicate her honor, after 
her patience and long-sufFering were exhausted by the ruthless viola- 
tion of her rights, by the senseless murder of her citizens, by the con- 
temptuous defiance of her protestations — all committed by the auto- 
cratic government of Germany and the military machine she has 
created to attain her monstrous ambition and greed. Japan, on the 
other hand, entered the war in obedience to the terms of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, which imposed upon her the duty of making 
military operations in common with her ally against its foe in the 
region of Eastern Asia, and its waters. Consequently, at the begin- 
ning of hostilities, Japan agreed with her ally to limit her military 
and naval activities to the Far East and its waters. . . . 

Japan did her part allotted to her by her allies with thorough- 
ness and fidelity. At one stroke she destroyed the German power in 
the Far East; hunted the enemy warships out of the adjoining waters; 
captured their bases in the south seas, and has ever since been keeping 
a vigilant watch over the wide expanse of waters. Furthermore, she 
has subscribed to the loans of her alhes to the full extent of her financial 
capacity. The ^700,000,000 or so — one-third of that which the 
United States has loaned to the cause of the Allies — -is no meagre 
contribution on the part of Japan, when we consider that her wealth 
is only one-tenth of what America possesses. Japan has also supplied 
her allies with munitions and other war materials. 

On March 16, 1918, we were addressed by James A. 
Whitmore of the Y. M. C. A., who gave a graphic account of 
the noble work of the Association — replete with personal 
illustrations of his experiences at the front. 

He was followed by Walter B. Walker, who closed his 
address with these words: 

Is it fitting that while the staunch youth of America — now 
thank God fiOing the bloody gaps in the long thin Une of the grandest 
alhed army the world has ever seen, the army of England— our 
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Mother country — and of France, our country's foster mother, is it 
fitting, I ask, that we should sit supinely by in our accustomed ease 
and wonder whether the great common people of Germany are at 
heart as cruel as the so-called military class? Strange it is that there 
can still be even a lingering doubt, when for three and a half years we 
have witnessed the violation of women, the slaughter of children, the 
crucifixion of soldiers, and the utter demolition of everything that 
civilization has builded up through twenty long centuries either of 
the human virtues or inanimate mass. 

For many years the German has proffered us the hand of 
friendship, and we, in turn, with our healthy faith in human nature, 
have given him freely of our confidence, our affection and our trust; 
all of which he took and encouraged us to yield it to him even more 
abundantly — not for its own beauty, but that he might on that 
"Great Day" betray it more completely. 

God grant that none such may survive! 

An understanding of this awesome thing — this apotheosis of 
treachery — completes our purpose here today. 

Mr. Walker then presented the Rev. Isaac J. Lansing, 
who gave a remarkable address on the subject of Antagonism 
of the German Pohtical Philosophy to Christian Faith and 
Morals, succinctly phrased, "What we are fighting, and what 

or. 

The agency of German domination should be the army. The 
army should perform its work with a ruthless disregard of all the so- 
called laws of war, of morality and of humanity. To sweep away the 
reverence of the German people for morality and humanity, it was 
necessary to get rid of the Christian religion, which was the founda- 
tion of these virtues, and to substitute therefor, as they did, another, 
which was anti-Christian, called "The Religion of Valor," as pagan 
as Attila's. 

To make sure that they could rid themselves and the German 
people of the Christian religion, they deemed it necessary that they 
should destroy the authority of the Holy Scriptures. This they did, 
among themselves, and, considerably, among the nations of the 
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world. But while they had a religion left, which, though pagan, was 
powerful, those of other lands who accepted their anti-Christian and 
anti-Bibhcal theories, had nothing left except the sentiment of reli- 
gion, and found themselves in this country, and to a considerable 
extent also in Britain, without an authoritative and divine religion 
and corresponding conviction; but holding as religion an emasculated, 
non-authoritative sentiment — many of us questioning whether it was 
consistent with Christianity to fight for faith, for humanity and for 
morality! So the German philosophy worked to its own strengthen- 
ing, for its own purposes, and to the weakening of all those nations on 
whom they proposed to fall. The Germans became ruthless warriors. 
Many so-called Christians became sentimental pacifists. 

You have wondered why the German Empire is making so 
many appeals to God and nevertheless seems to lack Christian moral 
sense and Christian humanity. I have given you the reason. The 
God of Germany is not the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
is not the God of the Christian Scriptures, but the manufactured 
patron of German conquest and world dominion. . . . 

Our battle is more than a war for national defense, great as 
that is; more than a war of American patriotism, the care of our own 
people on sea and land; more than a war for the integrity and rehabili- 
tation of Belgium and France, and the support of our Allies fighting 
for the world's right; more than cooperation with many nations who 
withstand Germany. Our war is a war for the race in its highest 
ideals and its greatest hopes. When Charles Martel turned back the 
Saracens in southern France in the early centuries, he did no less than 
is obligatory upon the nations of the world today in fighting back 
the German invasion. Against their overweening pride and vanity, 
their falseness, traitorousness, intolerable inhumanity, cruelty, 
tyranny, spoliation and subjugation we are fighting. Are not these 
causes adequate? Is there not motive enough in these to awaken the 
hundred millions of Americans to withstand, with the millions of 
Europeans, the terrific forces of German invasion and destructiveness? 
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^^J)yf^- JOHN A. STEWART was Chairman of the 
c*/J C December 13th meeting, and read the following ex- 
cerpts, on the subject of "Americanism," from Daniel Webster. 

If the blessings of our political and social condition have not 
been too highly estimated, we can not well over-rate the responsi- 
bility and duty which they impose upon us. We hold these institu- 
tions of government, religion and learning, to be transmitted as 
well as enjoyed. We are in the line of conveyance, through which 
whatever has been obtained by the spirit and efforts of our ancestors, 
is to be communicated to our children. 

I would invoke those who fill the seats of justice, and all who 
minister at her altar, that they execute the wholesome and necessary 
severity of the law. 

We are bound, not only to maintain the general principles of 
public liberty, but to support also those existing forms of govern- 
ment which have so well secured its enjoyment, and so highly pro- 
moted the public prosperity. 

The hours of this day are rapidly flying, and this occasion will 
soon be passed. Neither we nor our children can expect to behold 
its return. They are in the distant regions of futurity; they exist 
only in the all-creating power of God, who shall stand here a hundred 
years hence to trace, through us, their descent from the Pilgrims, 
and to survey, as we have now surveyed, the progress of their coun- 
try, during the lapse of a century. We would anticipate their con- 
currence with us in our sentiments of deep regard for our common 
ancestors. We would anticipate and partake the pleasure with 
which they will then recount the steps of American .advancement. 
On the morning of that day, although it will not disturb us in our 
repose, the voice of acclamation and gratitude, commencing on the 
Rock of Plymouth, shall be transmitted through millions of the sons 
of the Pilgrims, till it lose itself in the murmurs of the Pacific Seas. 

We would leave for the consideration of those who shall then 
occupy our places, some proof that we hold the blessings transmitted 
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from our Fathers in just estimation; some proof of our attachment 
to the cause of good government, and of civil and religious liberty; 
some proof of a sincere and ardent desire to promote everything 
which may enlarge the understandings, and improve the hearts of 
men. And when, from the long distance of loo years, they shall 
look upon us, they shall know, at least, that we possessed affections, 
which, running backward, and warming with gratitude for what our 
ancestors have done for our happiness, run forward also to our pos- 
terity, and meet them with cordial salutation, ere yet they have ar- 
rived on the shore of being. 

Advance, then, ye future generations! We would hail you, as 
you rise in your long successions, to fill the places which we now fill, 
and to taste the blessings of existence where we are passing, and soon 
shall have passed our own human duration. We bid you welcome 
to this pleasant land of the Fathers. We greet your accession to the 
great inheritance we have enjoyed. We welcome you to the blessings 
of good government and religious liberty. We welcome you to the 
treasures of science and the delights of learning. We welcome you 
to the transcendent sweets of domestic life, to the happiness of kin- 
dred, and parents, and children. We welcome you to the immeas- 
urable blessings of rational existence, the immortal hope of Chris- 
tianity, and the light of everlasting truth! 

Mr. John A. Stewart has been a most active and useful 
member of the Club. We are indebted to him especially for 
the very pleasant relations we have had with prominent Cana- 
dians. Mr. Stewart's personal and intimate relations with 
leading statesmen of that country resulted in many profitable 
and interesting meetings, productive of good fellowship be- 
tween the citizens of Canada and the United States. 

The Hon. Wm. A. Prendergast, in introducing the Hon. 
Wm. S. Kenyon, United States Senator from Iowa, said: 

And so, my friends, today it is this spirit of Americanism, this 
theory of Americanism that we have to preserve. We have estab- 
lished liberty, but it is still necessary that we preserve and effectuate 
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the spirit of Americanism. That is the idea that underlies this gath- 
ering. It is the idea that I might say lies deep in the heart of every 
American today, that there shall be but one America, and that 
America shall be only for Americans, and for those who believe in 
America and Americanism. There must be no divided allegiances. 
Men who come here must subscribe to the tenets of Americanism, 
and if they are not prepared to do that, then let them go back; and 
if they are not prepared to go back of their own accord, send them 
back! It is to make this lesson of America and Americanism better 
understood that this meeting is held today. 

In the course of his address the Senator made a strong 
plea for a common language, and friendlier treatment of the 
foreign-born . 

But the first thing is, to get on a basis in this country of a 
common language. In the steel strike, some of the orders were given 
in twenty-two different languages. Now, you can not have a nation, 
as Roosevelt expressed it at one time, that is a polyglot boarding- 
house. And while there are some of the worst enemies of our country 
who can freely talk our language, and some who cannot speak a word 
of our language, who have in their hearts love for American institu- 
tions, yet there is something in thinking the language and getting 
better ideas of Americanism because of an American language. . . . 

That is only the economic side of this question. There is the 
other side of it that goes straight to the heart of the Republic. These 
people come to this country. We invite them here. We seem to pay 
but little attention to them after they get here. There is no friendly 
hand extended to them; no community circle for them; they are 
not welcomed. They go off by themselves. The Croatian remains 
a Croatian in a Croatian settlement; the Serb, a Serb. They have 
their own little nation without our nation. They have their own 
language in the home, their own papers, their own magazines. 
And I want to say here that I believe we ought to have a law, and 
I think we will have, making non-mailable a paper published in a 
foreign language, unless at least the editorials and the statements 
of that paper are published in English in parallel columns, so we 
know what they are saying to these people. . . . 
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It has been said by someone that America sleeps until the 
eleventh hour, but at the eleventh hour America wakes up, and in 
that one hour she has more potential force and power to do and to 
act and to accomplish than all the nations in the eleven hours that 
have passed. It is time for America to wake up. And, America is 
waking up on this problem. You have got to meet it by education. 
There is no other way. You can not bludgeon people into being 
good American citizens. You must show to them what America 
stands for. Can't we meet the test of education with the Bolsheviks? 
Can't we show that American opportunity, American privilege, 
American justice, American life, is above anything that they can 
offer to take its place? . . . 

At Chateau-Thierry, new voices were heard. On through Bel- 
leau Wood and the Argonne Forest there was a new flag and a new 
spirit, the spirit of America, before which tyranny crumbled and fell. 
Having done that, having stood in that great work of saving the 
world and saving our country from enemies from without, do we 
fear to meet and conquer our enemies from within? . . . 

Pessimism? No! There is no place for pessimism in American 
hearts that have the spirit of America. I never get despondent about 
things. I know what we can do, and I read that old Psalm of David 
for inspiration, "I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills from whence 
Cometh my help." And upon the hills of American history shines 
resplendent the sun of American perpetuity. It is a time for Amer- 
icans to be on guard. It is a time to put on the whole armor of Amer- 
icanism and go forth in the fight to preserve our country. It is no 
time for cowards and trimmers and time-savers and dreamers. 

God, give us men and women for such a time as this. 

And, while the old Ship of State is battling now on pretty 
troublesome seas, while the waves of anarchy and the whitecaps of 
Bolshevism are all around it, we have no doubt of making the harbor. 

At the Club's first meeting after the Armistice, on Janu- 
ary 25th, 1919, George Gordon Battle, Esq., presiding, ad- 
dresses were made by the Hon. William B. Wilson, Secretary of 
Labor, Senator James Hamilton Lewis, of Illinois, Capt. 
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Alfred F. B. Carpenter, V.C., of H.M.S. Vindictive, comman- 
der of the Naval Raid on Zeebrugge, Hon. John B. Stanch- 
field, George Gordon Battle and myself. 

Secretary Wilson, who talked about the activities of his 
Department, said, among many other things: 

The great responsibility of maintaining the morale, of securing 
the necessary supply of Labor, of keeping it actively engaged, rested 
upon the newly created Department of Labor; and it must be said, 
to the credit of the wage-workers of our country, that during the 
period of the war we did not have a solitary labor strike of more than 
local dimensions or involving any considerable number of our work- 
men. There was not a time when any of our great munition factories 
were seriously crippled by virtue of any shortage of workers. And 
yet, the attitude of mind of many of the wage- workers of the country 
was similar to the attitude of mind of others in our population. They 
were a peace-loving people, as we all were. They were anxious to 
avoid war. And, in the annual conventions of the various Labor 
organizations in the years gone by, there had been introduced reso- 
lutions declaring for the propitiation of peace and proposing that if 
any international struggle took place the workers of all countries 
involved would immediately cease their employment and thereby 
maintain international peace. 

That spirit permeated the whole body of wage-workers of our 
country, organized and unorganized. The first step that was neces- 
sary to be taken was to point out the fallacy of that position as it 
affected the life, the interests, the Hberties of the people themselves. 
We used with the wage-workers the illustration of their own organi- 
zations. We pointed out to them the fact that labor organizations 
were not considered as eiBcient organizations unless they were mili- 
tant, unless they were ready to engage in industrial warfare for the 
purpose of maintaining industrial justice; that the belief of the wage- 
workers themselves was that industrial injustice was worse than 
industrial war, and if that rule appHed to our international relationship 
then international wrong was worse than international war. And 
that while we had engaged in a conflict partly out of sympathy for 
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the Belgians, the French, the Armenians, the British, and out of 
horror for the manner in which Germany had conducted her side of 
the warfare, the principal reason for our engaging in warfare was the 
maintenance of our own institutions, so that we might have the oppor- 
tunity of working out our own destiny in our own way, unhampered 
by the mailed fist of a Kaiser or any other autocrat on earth. 

The principle of autocracy, the ideal of the German Emperor, 
was that his power was supreme, that he exercised it by divine right, 
and that he, the extreme minority, might impose his will upon the 
majority, upon all of the others. And when a few having ideals come 
to the conclusion that because they have those ideals those ideals 
ought to be put into existence, whether the majority desire it or not, 
and undertake to force it upon the majority, then those having the 
ideals place themselves in exactly the same position as the autocrat 
of Germany was, where he was seeking to have the minority impose 
its will upon the majority. But we are facing that kind of a situation 
unless we can tide over the few months between now and our natural 
post-war activities. My appeal to all of the people is to get your 
business going and keep it going. 

Mr. Battle, in presenting Senator Lewis, said: 

It is always a fine thing to hear an optimist talk. As Clem- 
enceau once said, the pessimist is, after all, merely a spectator; for 
constructive work we must look always to the optimist. And the 
next speaker is an optimist of the optimists. He is a man who has 
had an extraordinary and kaleidoscopic career, such as is perhaps 
possible only in this country. 

Senator Lewis, whose address dealt with the proposal 
for peace designated in its entirety as the "14 points," closed 
his speech as follows: 

Therefore, ladies and gentlemen . . I hope you will see 

where we stand. Like the Bondman of the "Merchant of Venice," 
"my word once gone forth cannot be recalled. Must I lay perjury 
to my soul? No, not for Venice." America has but one position 
ahead of her. Her honor. She has plighted her faith. These nations 
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may among themselves agree that they will remove some article or 
particle of the premises upon which you made your peace. But never 
let it be charged that this America, after having pledged and obtained 
it, was the first to offer to violate it. Justice demands that we hold 
fast to every covenant, and upon our plighted faith, for which our 
sons died that the word of nations should be holy, let us for this 
adopt the text of the great St. Peter: "Upon this rock we built our 
house, and the gate of hell shall not prevail against it." I thank you. 

I then had pleasure in introducing Captain Carpenter, 
of his Majesty's ship Vindictive, who closed his brief address 
with these words: 

Whatever happens, if we will stick together there is not much 
harm going to be done by anybody who goes out to disturb the peace 
of the world. Why has Germany come down so badly? Because she 
tried to stand alone . Austria and Turkey I do not suppose she counted 
very much on when she first conceived this war. She intended to 
stand alone and however much they might have helped her during the 
war she was probably going to get as much out of them as she could 
afterwards. And the fact that she tried to stand alone was the thing 
that brought her down, and that is the thing we have to remember. 
It is no good for Americans, however great they may be or they may 
feel they are, to imagine they can stand alone if they are faced with a 
tremendous problem which we have just been faced with. You can't 
do it. It is positively failure. So, remember, if great nations get up 
to distrub the civilized peace of the world, we have to stand together 
and break them, break them absolutely. 

"Reds and Radicals in America" was the subject of an 
address by Charles Patterson, Esq., at our meeting of January 
20, 1920. Mr. Patterson gave most interesting and valuable 
statistics of the growth of Socialism in Minnesota and North 
Dakota, and cited the followng from an opinion delivered by 
Judge Amidon, a highly respected Federal Judge in the North- 
west: 
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I have seen before my eyes another day of judgment. When we 
get through with this war, and civil liberty is made safe once more 
upon this earth, there is going to be a day of judgment in these 
United States. Foreign-born citizens and the institutions which 
have cherished foreigners, are going to be brought to the judgment 
bar of this republic. That day of judgment looks more to me today 
like the great Day of Judgment than anything that I have thought 
of for many years. There is going to be a separation on that day of 
the sheep from the goats. Every institution that has been engaged 
in this business of making foreign ideas in the United States will 
have to change or cease. 

And went on to say, in closing: 

And that is the one thing that I would impress upon you most 
of all, one thing that must be corrected; that a long time ago the fire 
went out from in under this great cauldron called the "Melting Pot 
of the World," and it has not been functioning for many years. 

Many of you who were in war work in the last two or three or 
four years will know that all over this country there are Little Rus- 
sias. Little Germanys, Little Italys, Little Norways, Little Swedens, 
in which there is no Americanism; that we must go down to those 
people, go down to them as we know these people who know their 
psychology are doing, plainly and simply, and show to them the great 
and wonderful opportunity that comes to them because they have 
come into this great land that we must preserve, if not for ourselves, 
at least for our children and their children after them. 

The Rev. Howard Duffield, Chaplain of the Ninth Coast 
Artillery, closed the meeting with a vigorous protest against 
the Reds. He said in part : 

The reaction of that Russian movement upon this country is 
immediate and it is terrific. Let me read you just a few sentences 
from a document given out by the Attorney-General of the United 
States. This is not a newspaper report. This is not crossroads 
gossip. This is the official propaganda of the Russian Federation 
of Workers in the United States, which is given to the country by 
Attorney-General Palmer, as a sample of the literary dynamite that, 
by tons, has been sent throughout this country : 
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"We must mercilessly destroy all remains of governmental 
authority and class domination, liberating the prisoners, abolish- 
ing prisons, destroy all legal papers pertaining to private owner- 
ship"— 

and let me ask, if they ever hit this city, where are they going to 
strike first? The repositories of records, the banks, the headquarters 
of insurance, the Sub-Treasury, the Custom House, the nerve centres 
of business, the foundation stones of the stability of the economic 
government of the world are all clustered in the lower part of this 
island. This target they can hit easily, they can hit it mightily, they 
can hit it quickly, and, should they hit it, the revolution would be on 
before you knew it. 

Now, let this fight for the permanence of the American Govern- 
ment, baptized with the blood of the men of Lexington, begin right 
here. Let us proclaim our convictions until the world rings. Let us 
draw the issue so the blind can see it. Massachusetts beat the long 
roll the other day and the lines of battle were clear-cut. The issue 
was set in the sunlight. The heart of the people was fired. The. heart 
of the common people beats true. The masses gathered under the 
banner of "law and order," as they always will when a standard-bearer 
is brave enough to give it to the breeze. One thing should be empha- 
sized beyond mistake, that this is no conflict between labor and 
capital. This is no conflict between the silk stocking and the barefoot. 
This is no conflict between the book-learned and the untutored. This 
is a conflict between the American and the Anarchist. The laboring 
man is not an Anarchist. The Socialist Party, after we went into war, 
met at St. Louis, and, after sending greetings to Lenine, issued a 
statement blatant with treason, calling upon the workers of the land 
to desert the banners of their country: 

"The American people did not want and do not want this 
war. They have been plunged into this war by the trickery and 
treachery oj the ruling class of this country. We brand the 
declaration of war by our government as a crime against the 
people of the United States and against the nations of the world. 
In all modern history there has been no war more unjustifiable." 
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Mark the opposite attitude of the American Federation of 
Labor. They say: 

"It is our imperative duty , from which there is no escape, 
that wage earners as well as other citizens of this Republic sup- 
port the Government in its righteous efforts to defend the prin- 
ciples of humanity and to establish democracy in international 
relations. Because we desire permanent peace, it is our duty to 
fight and to sacrifice until these purposes can be achieved y 

Gentlemen, the time has come for us to raise citizenship to its 
highest potency. The time has come to make politics a synonym of 
patriotism. The time has come to cut loose from the trammels of 
class division, to rise above even party allegiance, and to stand for 
America. The time has come to love our neighbor as ourself — and 
our country more than ourself. The time has come to echo the voice 
of our fathers and say, "With a firm reliance upon the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our 
fortunes and our sacred honor" for the maintenance of the American 
home — the American church — the American state. The hour of 
destiny for America has struck. As goes America, so goes the world: 

"Humanity with all its fears. 
With all the hopes of coming years." 
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T^resent and T'ast 
(governors and Officers 

rHE HISTORY of The Lawyers Club would be very 
incomplete if a full reference were not made to the men 
who have served as its Governors and Officers and on its 
House, Advisory and Junior Membership Committees and 
the Committee on Meetings and Speakers. 

President 
Wm. Allen Butler 

Vice-Presidents 

Alton B. Parker Robert C. Morris 

Edgar M. Cullen 

Secretary 
R. H. Bab B age 

Treasurer 
Albert E. Hadlock 

The (governors and Officers 
from 
Organization to date are as follows : 
♦Alexander, H. M. Ballard, Frank H. 

♦Alexander, James W. Beinecke, Edwin J. 

Babbage, R. G. Black, H. S. 

Secretary, 1912-1921 *Borrowe, Samuel 

* Deceased 
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(governors and Officers 



Butler, Charles Henry 
Butler, William Allen 
President, 1887-1921 

CouDERT, Frederick R. 
CuLLEN, Edgar M. 
Vice-President, 1921 

Demorest, William C. 

Depew, Chauncey M. 
*Duer, William A. 
*DuNCAN, William Butler 

Fairchild, Samuel W. 
Fellows, B. M. 

Treasurer, 1912-1918 

*GuLLivER, William C. 
Guthrie, William D. 

Hadlock, Albert E. 
Treasurer, 191 8-1 921 

*Hall, Ernest 
Hammond, John Hays 
Harriman, Oliver 
Hedges, Job E. 
Hilles, Charles D. 
Holt, George C. 
Hughes, Charles E. 
Hyde, James H. 

Ingraham, George L. 



KiNNEAR, W. S. 

*LoRD, Daniel 

*Macdona, Henry C. 

McAneny, George 
*McCooK, John J. 

McGuire, Laurence 

McHarg, Ormsby 
*McKeen, James 

Montgomery, Edward L. 

Morris, Robert C. 
Vice-President, 1916-1921 

Morse, Perley 

Mortimer, George T. 

O'Brien, Morgan J. 

Parker, Alton B. 
Vice-President, 1916-1921 

*PosT, George B. 

Satterlee, Herbert L. 
Smith, R. A. C. 
Stanchfield, John B. 
Stewart, John A. 

Wagstaff, Alfred 
Whitehouse, J. W. DE R. 
Wilson, George T. 

Secretary and Treasurer, 

1887-1912 



* Deceased 



WiNTHROP, Henry Rogers 
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The list comprises judges of distinction, lawyers of the 
highest standing and successful business men. The strength 
of the Club is owing in the highest degree to the time and at- 
tention which these gentlemen have given. 

The Committee on Meetings and Speakers is responsible 
for the addresses which have been heretofore referred to, and 
their efforts in securing the men of highest authority for the 
various subjects. To them the success of the meetings is 
due. There has been a further dissemination of these addresses 
through thousands of printed pamphlets most ably edited and 
prepared by Mr. Perley Morse and distributed not only to 
all members of the Club but to many outsiders, public officials, 
members of Congress and educational institutions. 

The Qommittee on zy^fCeetings and Speakers 
comprised the following : 

Ormsby McHarg, 1915-1917 

John B. Stanchfield, Chairman, 1918-1919 

John A. Stewart, Chairman, 1920 

Dean Emery, Chairman, 1921 

Perley Morse, Secretary, 1915-1921 
LiNDELL T. Bates L. Laflin Kellogg 

George Gordon Battle Messmore Kendall 

Edwin J. Beinecke Bryan L. Kennelly 

William G. Bibb Alfred W. Kiddle 

Cyril H. Burdett Charles R. McSparren 

William Allen Butler William A. Mitchell 

R. J. Caldwell Robert C. Morris 

Dean Emery Marvey Murdock 

William Forster Herbert Noble 

Job E. Hedges Alton B. Parker 

Walter E. Kelley R. E. T. Riggs 
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Lindsay Russell John A. Stewart 

J. H. Shaffer Walter B. Walker 

A. H. Spencer James Harold Warner 

Eugene C. Worden 

The <iAdvisory Qommittee 
consisted of the. following: 

E. C. Worden, Chairman 
Phelan Beale Job E. Hedges 

Edwin J. Beinecke Alfred W. Kiddle 

George Brokaw Compton John A. Stewart 
Morton C. Fitch Franklin A. Wagner 

James G. Graham Walter B. Walker 

Alfred A. Wheat 

This Committee is responsible for the various questions 
that come before a large organization and the Club has the 
constant benefit of their advice. 

The Committee on Junior Membership for many years 
consisted of George Brokaw Compton as Chairman and Almet 
Reed Latson, Jr., Secretary. Mr. Compton has retired from 
the Chairmanship. When he joined the A. E. F. and went 
overseas Mr. Latson took his place. Too much cannot be 
said for the work of this Committee. The Junior Membership 
is one of the strong features of The Lawyers Club. It was 
established some years ago to enable the younger members of 
the Bar to become members on special terms as to the initia- 
tion and dues. When the Junior Members entered the war 
service their dues were suspended during that period. The 
Junior Members now number one hundred and one. 

The House Committee, under the Chairmanship of Mr. 
Edwin J. Beinecke and Mr. Walter B. Walker as Vice-Chair- 
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man, William C. Demorest, Charles D. Hilles, Robert C. 
Morris and John A. Stewart, are responsible for innumerable 
matters affecting the comfort of every member of the Club. 
They have given their time and attention most willingly for 
many years. 

In April, 1918, members of the City Lunch Club were 
invited to become members of The Lawyers Club, the United 
States Government having taken over the City Lunch Club 
quarters in the City Investing Building. Quite a number of 
the members of the City Lunch Club availed themselves of the 
invitation, and The Lawyers Club was strengthened thereby. 
The President of the City Lunch Club, Mr. Whitehouse, was 
elected to the Board of Governors of The Lawyers Club in 
recognition of his valuable services in bringing the consolida- 
tion about. 

Judge Ernest Hall up to time of his death was the Club 
Historian and Eugene C. Worden is Assistant Historian and is 
now Judge Hall's successor. Mr. Louis J. Rousselot was, for 
seven years, the Superintendent of the Club. Too much 
cannot be said for his courtesy to the members and his diplo- 
matic handling of the various criticisms that arise in any large 
organization. Mr. Rousselot's courtesy commended and en- 
deared him to many of the members of the Club and on all 
occasions, when we had large gatherings, his experience and 
management were of the greatest value to the organization. 

The present Honorary J^ife ^Members 
of the Qlub are : 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Laird Borden, P.C, G.C.M.G. 
K.C., LL.D. 

His Excellency Macchi Di Cellere, ItaUan Ambassador 
to the United States 
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His Excellency E. de Cartier de Marchieme, Belgian 
Minister to the United States 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.M.G., P.C, K.C. 

Chief Justice Sir William Muldock, K.C, K.C.M.G., 
LL.D. 

Sir Frederick Edwin Smith, K.C.M.P. 

Hon. R. a. C. Smith 

William Howard Taft, LL.D., D.C.L. 

Sir Edmund Walker, Kt., C.V.O., LL.D., D.C.L. 

George T. Wilson, Esq. 

Chief Justice Sir William Meredith 

Associate Justice William R. Riddell, K.C, Litt.D. 

Sir William Peterson, President of McGill University, 
C.M.G., M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 

Hon. Chauncey M. Depew 

Major-General John F. O'Ryan 

The (Charter ^Members of the Qlub, 
originally numbering J46, are now : 

Tunis G. Bergen Edward S. Hatch 

William Allen Butler George L. Hutchings 

Edmund Coffin John Brooks Leavitt 

William N. Cohen Charles F. MacLean 

George C. Comstock William A. Purrington 

E. N. Dickerson H. S. Rockenbaugh 

William P. Dixon George W. Seligman 

W. E. D. Stokes 
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/T^ THE Fall Meeting on October 5, 19 17, 1 addressed 
^LXx the Governors on the subject of "The Wit and Humor 
of the Late Joseph H. Choate," and it was directed that the 
address be published for distribution among the members. It 
is for that reason, and because it has not been heretofore 
printed, added to this history: 

"Joseph Hodges Choate possessed, as Mr. Wickersham 
said, 'a quaUty of humor without which learning is in vain.' 
A leader of the bar by reason of his preeminent ability and 
high integrity, foremost citizen of our City and State; an orator 
with a delightful style, great intellectual power, a magnetic 
personality, absolutely fearless in the expression of his ideas; 
Ambassador to Great Britain, representative at the Second 
Hague Conference, leader in many humanitarian enterprises, 
giving himself freely for countless good works together with a 
personal charm that attracted all — the sum total of these 
qualities went to make a truly great man. 

"Some illustrations of his rare quality of humor gathered 
from press notices and from my personal experiences may be 
of interest. 

"Mr. Choate appeared as attorney for Mr. Hunt, the 
celebrated architect, and brought suit against Mrs. Paran 
Stevens for services in building the Victoria Hotel. In sum- 
ming up for Mr. Hunt, Mr. Choate said: 'Gentlemen of the 
jury, we have been engaged here in a bitter contest. It has 
tired us all. Coming by my children's nursery door this 
morning it was soothing to the ear to hear the children recite 
the nursery ballad of "The House that Jack Built," for this, 
gentlemen, is the house that Jack built. My cHent is the 
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unfortunate Jack, and, with deference, you. Madam,' bowing 
gracefully to Mrs. Stevens, 'may be called the maiden that 
milked the cow with the crumpled horn, which might stand 
for the somewhat crumpled Stevens estate.' 

"What might be called Mr. Choate's first public oflSce 
came in 1894 when he became president of the New York 
State Constitutional Convention. 'This is my first real job,' 
he was quoted as saying. 'I find there's patronage in it — I 
have forty-five places to fill. Gentlemen, the line forms on 
my right.' 

"William G. Peckham once characterized Mr. Choate, 
while remarking upon the size of his practice, in this way : 

It is frequently remarked in court circles that the great lawyers 
who are Mr. Choate's contemporaries divide among them one-half 
of the business of the first magnitude and that Mr. Choate has the 
other half to himself. Now why is it? His method goes right home 
to the human heart, whether it be the heart of a judge or the heart 
of a juryman. Where the other lawyers are solemn and portentous 
or wild or otherwise unpleasant, Mr. Choate is humorous and hu- 
man. Other lawyers in the annals of legal eloquence try to reach 
human nature by some circuitous method, or by some method that 
human nature balked at. Mr. Choate talks just as high as the heart 
of the judge or juryman. He puts on no lofty airs. He does not 
strive to stir up dark passions. While he is always a little keener, 
a little finer and more witty than the man in the box or on the bench, 
yet he is always a brother man to him. 

"One day before Judge Freedman, Mr. John E. Parsons, 
counsel for the plaintiff, denounced the defendant insurance 
company as 'vampires, bloodless monsters, that feed on the 
blood of the people,' etc. It was a savage address of the old- 
fashioned style. When Mr. Parsons sat down the courtroom 
seemed to buzz. Mr. Choate was lying back in his chair 
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with his eyes to the ceiling and his hands in his pockets. 
'Mr. Choate, it is your turn,' said the Judge, and Mr. Choate 
arose still with his hands in his pockets. 'If your Honor, 
please, and gentlemen of the jury,' said he, 'do you know 
what a vampire really is? Look at the Quaker gentleman 
who is the president of this company. He sits there in his 
Quaker clothes and white neckcloth. Look at that innocent 
young man, his attorney, who sits next to him and has a smile 
on his face. You thought vampires were something out of 
the way when Brother Parsons described them, but these are 
regular, genuine vampires.' 

"Mr. Choate's love of country was ardent. To a party 
of EngHsh girls aboard the ship on which he was returning from 
England, he said: 'Now you will see a real country.' On this 
voyage, too, he remarked, ' 'Tis better to have lunched and 
lost than never to have lunched at all.' 

"On another occasion, outlining the career of a social 
climber from whom he was trying to collect a long overdue 
debt, he traced her progress step by step up the scale till, 
during a recent European tour, she had been entertained by 
royalty. 'And how, gentlemen,' he asked in a tone of deep 
seriousness, 'did she reach this proud eminence?' Pausing a 
moment he answered his own question in a low, impressive 
staccato, 'Upon a mountain of unpaid bills.' The effect of this 
little touch was more than opposing counsel was able to over- 
come. 

"Mr. Samuel Untermyer says : 

I have tried cases with him and against him extending over 
the last thirty years, and I know how considerate, and yet how 
dangerous an adversary he was. He told me at one time, perhaps 
twenty-five years ago, when I congratulated him upon a particularly 
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felicitous speech filled with humor, that he was sorry he had ever 
been recognized as able to make a witty speech because the people 
always expected him to make them laugh and would not take him 
seriously. He was utterly wrong, for no man in our day has been 
able so completely to hold his audiences spellbound by his flights of 
eloquence. 

The reputation of a lawyer as a lawyer is an evanescent thing. 
He cannot leave behind him many of the evidences of his wit or 
learning, but I believe that Mr. Choate's memory will live beyond 
that of any man in the last one hundred years and that his fame as 
a scholar, diplomat and statesman will long outlive his reputation 
as a lawyer. 

"Mr. Choate considered the 'eighth decade' the best. 
He may be said to have described himself in a part of a Lin- 
coln's Inn speech when he was Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James. Speaking of Lord Haldane, Mr. Choate said: 

He is the very incarnation of perennial youth. Time, like an 
ever rolling stream, bears all its sons away but the lord chancellor 
seems to stem the tide of time. Instead of retreating like the rest 
of us before its advancing waves, he is actually working his way up- 
stream. He demonstrates what I have been trying to prove for the 
last three years that the eighth decade of life is far the best, and I 
am sure he will join with me in advising you all to hurry up and get 
into it as soon as you can. 

"His opinion of Richard Croker was freely expressed at 
a meeting in Chickering Hall during the State campaign of 
1898. He said: 

Croker's speech and why he spoke recall to my mind the fa- 
miliar story of Balaam's ass. And in two or three points Mr. Croker 
reminds us of that very celebrated beast of burden. In the first 
place, until the ass spoke, nobody in the world imagined what a 
perfect ass he was. If he had not spoken he would have passed into 
history as an average, ordinary, silent ass who carried Balaam on 
his way; but when he spoke he was distinguished over all other asses 
in the land. 
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"Exceedingly happy as an after-dinner speaker, Mr. 
Choate combined with his eloquence and ready wit a charming 
gallantry. One night, when the gallery of Delmonico's 
banquet hall was filled with ladies, Mr. Choate prefaced his 
set speech, with the remark, as he looked up to the gallery, 
'Now I understand what the Scripture phrase means, Thou 
madest man a little lower than the angels.' On another 
occasion when he and Mrs. Choate were dining with some 
friends someone asked Mr. Choate who he would prefer to 
be, if he could not be himself. With an affectionate glance at 
Mrs. Choate, he replied: 'If I could not be myself, I should 
like to be Mrs. Choate's second husband.' 

"What Mr. Choate himself called his 'most successful 
speech' was made to Mrs. Choate. Talking to a group of 
Radcliffe College alumnae he gave, with his usual charm of 
gallantry, his opinion of this oratorical achievement. 'I made 
my best speech to an audience consisting of one young lady 
some forty years ago,' he said with a glance and bow toward 
Mrs. Choate, who sat across the table from him. 'That was 
the shortest and, I am quite sure, altogether the most difficult 
and at the same time the most successful speech of my life.' 

"In response to a toast to the fair sex, Mr. Choate said: 
And then the women, the better half of the Yankee world, at 
whose tender summons even the stern Pilgrims were ever ready to 
spring to arms, and without whose aid they never could have achieved 
their historic title of the Pilgrim Fathers. The Pilgrim Mothers 
were more devout martyrs than were the Pilgrim Fathers, because 
they had not only to bear the same hardships that the Pilgrim Fathers 
suffered but they had to bear with the Pilgrim Fathers besides. 

"Delancey NicoU said: 

Mr. Choate had a combination of qualities not possessed by 
any lawyer whom I have known. He was not only a profound jurist, 
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an accomplished student, an author gifted with a delightful style, 
but he was also a great orator, who shone alike in the forum and in 
all public assembhes. He possessed a fountain of humor which 
never ran dry and a magnetism which fascinated all who came in 
contact with him. He was a great statesman and diplomatist and 
above all a patriot who gave his life for his country as clearly as any 
soldier ever did in the firing line. His death in the present crisis 
is an irreparable loss. No one can just take his place. 

"When Mr. Choate was our Ambassador at the Court of 
St. James, an Englishman spoke to him of his difficulty in 
placing Americans because of no class distinction in our country 
- — 'For instance,' he said, 'there is your Mr. Depew, where 
should one place him ? to what station does he belong?' 'Well,' 
Mr. Choate replied, 'I think one might safely say to the Grand 
Central Station.' 'Ah, yes, I see, I see,' said the obtuse 
Englishman, 'of course, to the great middle class.' 

"Francis Lynde Stetson says: 

If I were to select the particular qualities to which Mr. Choate 
owed his preeminent professional success I should mention his ca- 
pacity for prolonged and intense study and labor, his abihty to 
maintain close and critical attention to every event or incident in 
the courtroom, whether at the counsel table, or in the jury box or 
on the bench; his ever surprising readiness to observe and instantly 
to conform to any revelation on the part of the court, counsel, jury 
or witness; his comprehension of humanity and his wit. During 
nearly fifty years at this bar I have known hardly more than four 
leaders who were remarkable for their wit — Mr. Evarts, whose lam- 
bent humor trickled and illuminated but never scorched; Mr. Francis 
N. Bangs, whose brilliant thrusts flashed hke a meteor with a train 
of burning sparks; Mr. Frederic R. Coudert, whose Gallic wit charmed 
and entertained; and Mr. Choate, the fun-maker. His fun was a 
veritable bonfire around which all his hearers gathered and warmed 
themselves, and in the fire was his point, which they then felt, whether 
or not they saw it. He was the most dangerous adversary at the 
American bar of later days, although the late John G. Johnson of 
Philadelphia was the most formidable. 
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"One of his few unsuccessful cases was that in which he 
represented W. R. Laidlaw, who sued Russell Sage for injuries 
received in the Sage office when Henry L. Norcross exploded a 
bomb after failing to extort money from the financier. The 
explosion occurred on December 4, 1891, while Laidlaw was in 
the Sage office. He asked $50,000 damages alleging that Sage 
used him as a shield. Mr. Choate won him two verdicts, both 
of which were set aside by the Court of Appeals. The case 
was dropped after many years of litigation. In this case Mr. 
Choate's cross-examination of Sage was so remarkable that 
lawyers in all parts of the United States bought copies of the 
record. 'Skinning an intellectual eel,' Mr. Choate called it. 

"While talking with Mr. Choate at a wedding reception 
a short time ago, a very charming young lady asked him if he 
would give her his picture. He replied that he would be 
delighted to do so. She said, 'Oh, you will go home and forget 
all about it.' He thereupon deliberately pulled out his pocket 
handkerchief and tied a knot at the end. 'Now, my dear,' he 
said, 'when I return home and take out this handkerchief and 
see this knot it will remind me of my promise to you.' The 
young lady was well satisfied and went away. The handker- 
chief found its way into his pocket. I remarked, 'Why 
shouldn't another knot be tied in that handkerchief to remind 
you to send a picture to me.' The second knot was tied and 
within a week I received a characteristic photograph of Mr. 
Choate sitting at his library table. The picture was inscribed 
in his own hand and you may be sure that I regard it as one of 
my choicest possessions. 

"Mr. Choate had an affectionate regard for my father. 
He admired his sense of wit and humor and enjoyed his poems, 
'Nothing to Wear,' 'Sexton and Thermometer,' 'General 
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Average,' 'Dobbs his Ferry,' and others. They often met 
in court, and on such occasions the arguments were never dull 
but sparkled with wit, humor and repartee. 

"In Mr. Choate's last speech at the Waldorf-Astoria on the 

occasion of the dinner to the British and French Missions he said : 

Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen, when I survey these galleries, one 
above the other, and behold what celestial happiness has prevailed 
there for the last hour and what earthly happiness has prevailed on 
the floor below, I made up my mind that there is nothing I would love 
better than to see the lions feed — until the time comes to hear them roar. 

Now that we have fairly embarked in this war, following the 
lead of those dear Allies of ours, — Great Britain, our beloved mother 
country, and France, our dear, delightful, bewitching, fascinating, 
hypnotizing sister, there can be no such word as fail. We are in for 
victory which must be won together. Why, we have only been at 
war for thirty days and see what a change has come over the young 
men of America. I feel it myself, being young. 

"No picture of Mr. Choate's life can be drawn, which does 
not include his wit and humor. It has illuminated his great 
talents and learning. It has brought him in sympathetic 
touch with all. It has been the continuous and unbroken 
golden thread, which has sparkled, glowed and scintillated all 
through his wonderful life." 
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Those of The Jf^wyers Qub who 
were in the :h(ational Service in the World War 

T{oll of Honor 



Ahearn, Thomas J., Jr. 
Ahearn, William D. 
*Alexander,Arthur Douglas 
Alley, R. W. 
Armstead, H. H. 

Bailey, Charles Robert 
Bangs, Francis N. 
Barney, James W. 
Bayles, Edwin A. 
Beinecke, Edwin J. 
Bensel, John A. 
Berdell, Theodore V. D. 
Bibb, William G. 
Brooks, G. Bruce 
Brown, L. H. 
BuRDiCK, Irving E. 
*BuTLER, Lyman C. 
BuTTERWoRTH, George F., Jr. 
Byerly, Robert Wayne 
Byllesby, Henry M. 

Carmichael, Cyril 
Carrington, George D. 



Chapin, L. H. Paul 
Class, Theodore Sherman 
Compton, George Brokaw 
CoRLiES, Howard 
Cruse, George E. 

Dorr, Goldthwaite H. 
DuELL, Charles H., Jr. 
Dunn, Douglas W. 

DWIGHT, MaITLAND 

Eliott, Gilbert 

Farr, H. Bartow 
Fish, Hamilton, Jr. 
Foreman, Milton J. 
Eraser, Leon 

Giegerich, Arthur N. 
Goelet, Robert 
Graham, Charles V. 
Greene, J. B. 

Hamilton, Edgar A. 
Harris, Hayden B. 



* Died in service 
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*HAywARD, Harry W. 
Hearn, Cornelius, Jr. 
Henderson, Isham 
Holzworth, John M. 
HoYT, John R. 
Hughes, Charles E., Jr. 
Hutchinson, Joseph K. 

Jervey, Huger W. 
Johnston, Douglas T. 
JuDSON, Frederick A. 

Keating, Cletus 
Kelly, Arthur William 
Kenyon, Theodore S. 
Ker, Lord Robert Innes 
Keyes, Carlyle M. 
Kountze, W. De L. 
KuHN, John J. 

Larkin, John A. 
Lea, Luke 

Livingston, Robert R. 
Lyeth, J. M. R. 

McAdoo, Francis H., Jr. 
Mahon, Robert V. 
Manice, Wm. DeForest 
Marchmont, John H. 
Marks, Alexander D. 



Martin, Thomas C. P. 
Mastick, Seabury C. 
Mellor, Sigourney 
Moore, E. W. 
Murdock, Warren 

Newell, Emerson R. 

Ogden, H. S. 

Page, Richard M. 
Peaslee, Amos Jenkins 
Perry, O. B. 
Philbin, Stephen H. 
*Porter, James J. 
Porter, Fitz John 
Prentice, Bernon S. 
Prentiss, Marshall 

Ramsdell, Homer C. 
Randolph, Francis F. 
Ray, Martin H. 
Remsen, Wm. 
Riggs, Royal E. T. 
Rives, F. Bayard 
Robinson, Hamilton Whitney 
RooME, Reginald 
Ross, Vivian C. 

Sanger, Louis P. 
Schwartz, Louis Fred., Jr. 



* Died in service 
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ScoviLLE, Herbert 
Seymour, Raymond B. 
Shiland, Andrew R. 
Shrewsbury, William E. 
Smidt, a. Campbell 
Smith, Theodore E., Jr. 
Stern, Nathan J. 
Stettinius, Edward R. 
Stobbart, Arthur J. 
Story, Harold V. 
Swan, Clinton C. 
Swezey, Charles M. 

Thompson, Melville W. 
Thompson, Robert H. 



Townsend, Dallas Selwyn 
Traphagen, John C. 

Uterhart, Henry Ayres 

Walton, Francis E. 
Watrous, F. M. 
Watson, Thomas H., Jr. 
Webb, J. Watson 
Weyant, M. V. R. 
Wheeler, Irwin 
Wilson, H. C. 
Wolff, Stanley. L. 
Zabriskie, G. G. 
ZiEGLER, William, Jr. 



Employees 
Engelbrecht, F. J. TsMis, Costa 
Tambini, Peter Wermelinger, Charles 

In bringing this history to a close it has been my effort 
and pleasure to show what The Lawyers Club stood for from 
its beginnings in a small way to the present time; to preserve 
in permanent form what its officers, governing committee and 
other committees and members have done to make the organi- 
zation a vital force. 

The Club is proud of its war record, and what it has 
accomplished in the past gives an assurance that the Club will 
increase in influence and always be ready to take a useful and ac- 
tive part in whatever conditions may confront us m the future. 
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